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The Cattle and Hogs 


were Saved 


ct A Bell System Advertisement 


THE sTRAw-sTack in the barnyard 
of a farmer living near Austin, 
Minn., fell over one morning 
and buried four valuable cows 
and several hogs. Calling his 
neighbors who had telephones, 
the farmer asked them to come at 
once to help save his endangered 
livestock. The neighbors began 
arriving with their pitchforks 
within a few minutes, and their 
combined efforts succeeded in dig- 
ging out the cows and hogs with- 
out the loss of one. 


v v y 


A farmer living near Oconomowac, 
Wis., one night noticed a car 
loaded with chickens in crates, 
standing along the road. Suspicious 
of thieves, he quickly drove to 
his home and telephoned his neigh- 
bors and the sheriff. The gathered 
farmers and deputies succeeded in 
capturing the thieves, and their 
arrest led to the breaking up of an 
organized gang of chicken thieves 
that had been preying on the 
surrounding country. 


v v v 


The telephone summons immedi- 
ate aid to save lives and property, 
runs errands to town or about the 
countryside, and frequently pays 
for itself many times over by find- 
ing when and where to buy or sell. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
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Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Covers the South 











Me American 


jyuernsey 
73 Grove Cattle Club... WN. H. 


Please tell me how | can start a pure bred 
Guernsey herd with a small investment. 
Also, send me a copy of Your Golden Oppor- 
tunity booklet. 


Name 





Address ........ 








Quick Relief With 


JAPANESE BIL 


*t Let Pain Keep You At Home’”’ 


your skin. 46 years success behind it. 
or general stores. 













Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoe and deft, stores 


DrScholls F 
Zino-Pads wiser 


CHILDREN’S COUGHS 

Coughs, Nasal and 
and COLDS Bronchial Colds are 
relieved promptly by the soothing vapors 
of Cresolene — the inhalant with 50 years 
of successful use. The most widely used 
inhalant for Whooping Cough, Croup, 


Bronchial 


A proven germicide and disin- 
fectant. Sold by all druggists. 
Write for descriptive book- 
let No. 784 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortiandt St., New York City 




















L See By She Ads 


To enjoy Bill Casper, one must always 
look over the advertising pages before 
reading his letter. You will not know what 
he is talking about in each case, unless 
you have first read the advertisements. 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where it 

says some fellow has got 41 muscles 
in his arm and hand. I bet it’s the same 
man I went to school to when I was a 
boy. That fellow 
had plenty of muscle 
in his right arm and 
what I want to tell 
you is they didn’t 
shrivel up for want 
of using it. If we 
had more teachers 
like that and maybe 
more pas and mas 
like that there 
wouldn’t be so much 
thievin’ and shootin’ 
and such like goin’ 
on nowadays. I believe in the hickory 
stick but of course I want folks to play 
fair with it. I don’t believe in jumpin’ 
on a little fellow just because he’s the 
littlest and can’t help- hisself. But there 
is times when it looks like won't nothin’ 
else do no good. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody’s got a recipe for reformin’ 
men. That caught Marthy’s eye right 
off but I ain’t let her get hold of the pa- 
per long enough to see what it is till I 
can get time to read about it myself. 
There ain’t no use havin’ a lot of trouble 
when I could lose that sheet out of 
the paper just as easy as not. I'll read 
that part just as soon as I get my piece 
wrote. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they’ve got medicine now you rub on a 
horse’s leg to take the knots off. If that’s 
so I’ve seen plenty of animals that needs 
it. Some of them wasn’t horses. I won- 
der would it take warts off? 








BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow’s strawpile caved in and caught 
some of his stock and most scared every- 
body to death and they went to tele- 
phonin’ all the neighbors to come and 
bring their pitchforks and they did and 
the stock was got out all right. It don’t 
say how many times them stock got their 
hides punctured with them pitchforks. 


I see by the ads in this paper where it 
says you’re boss if you got the right sort 
of tractor. I could name some men that 
ain’t goin’ to be boss no matter what 
kind of tractor they get. I sure would 
love to have one of his tractors though. 
I know a brier patch I bet would sure 
grow good corn if I did have one. 

Well, well, well! I see by the ads in 
this paper where one fellow is already 
cuttin’ a crop of hay. I reckon it must 
be alfalfa. I don’t know nothin’ else that 
gets ready to cut this early. But he’s 
cuttin’ it too early for my section of 
country here. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
Henry Ford has built him a new truck to 
haul things on. Looks like it’s got a lot 
of machinery to it. Both tires at the 
back is on the same side. I know it’s the 
back because the tail light is there. That 
must be somethin’ new in the truck busi- 
ness. 

Well I reckon I was mistook about it 
bein’ too early to cut alfalfa. J see by 
the ads in this paper where one fellow 
and his boy or maybe a hired hand is al- 
ready plowin’ corn. I bet they sure can 
get over the ground with them new- 
fangled machines they got. 

I wanted to print some more of the fine 
pictures of old folks this week but it 
looks like I just ain’t got room. I had 
to look through the ads first or else Mar- 
thy would of got hold of the paper and 
there might be somethin’ in there I ought 
to see first. Well, I'll try to find room 
for some pictures next week. 


Vours truly, . BILL CASPER. 













































to BALE 


Good ginning is what counts 
most as your cotton goes 
from boll to bale. Top prices 
are paid only for fine sample, 
That’s why 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
HEAVY DUTY OIL ENGINES 

































are world famous! That’s why 
half the world’s cotton crop 
each year is Continental-gin- 
ned ... why you should take 
your cotton to the nearest 
Continental ginner and get 
bigger profits from this sea- 
son’s crop. 






























South’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Cotton Ginning Machinery and 
Heavy Duty Oil Engines—Munger 
Gins, Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, = 




















































Dangerous complications can quickly de 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At 
e first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


SPOHRN’S 


COMPOUND 


Praised by horse owners every- 

— where. Used by thousands for over35 
years. On sale at Drug Stores for 60c an 1.20 
per bottle or shipped direct, postage prepaid. 
FREE SAMPLE sent on Reavest. Write today! 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept 6, Goshen, Ind. 


















ooder Houses 
Bien Buildings 


Clean them out—NOW 


Write Sor free booklet on 
Farm Sanitation” 
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PARASITICIDE 

DISINFECTANT 

Helps protect Livestock and Poultry 
from Parasites and Diseas¢ 
Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at drug stores 


"When writing for “Farm Sanitation” 
booklet, address: 


Animal Industry Dept., Desh K4D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO: 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, OR® 
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Farm Work ‘This Week and Next 


Mix Fertilizer With Soil; Grow More Corn; Start Pigs Eating Early 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Better Crop 
Year Jobs for April 


HE season for insects and diseases is here in 

T exes We must fight them or give up our profits 

ahd run up our losses. The best way to make a 

winning fight is to get our devices and -poisons ready 
and anticipate the enemy by making an early attack. 

2. Knowing our crop enemies is 

very important; but it is not 


enough. We must also know how 

to overcome them. With this in 

view, let us— 

—keep in close touch with our county 
agent, 

—find out what equipment we must 
have, 


—get the poisons we must use, 

—learn to identify each pest, and 

—know why, when, and how we must 
fight each one. 





3. Let’s save $200 to $300 this year by having a real 
garden. Where one has a family of five to seven, half 
an acre of good ground, properly prepared, fertilized, 
and cultivated, and planted throughout the season, at 
least this much money can be saved, to say nothing of 
the family’s enjoyment of the pleasure of the garden, 
the variety of things on the table, and the benefits to 
the family health. 

4. Don't overcrowd baby chicks. Give them at least 
50 square feet of floor space per 100 chicks while they 
are being brooded. It is best not to keep more than 
300 together. Plenty of fresh air is essential and all 
the feed and fresh water they will consume should 
be available at all times. In addition, absolutely clean 
and sanitary quarters are essential if one would stic- 
ceed, either on a small or large scale. 

5. If crops had but one mouth to eat with, it might 
do to put all the fertilizer down in a pile by each plant. 
But since each plant has thousands of underground 
mouths reaching out in every direction for food, the 
fertilizer. should be so mixed and distributed in the 
soil that-every one of the thousands of mouths can get 
its share. The best fertilizers are “stronger” now 
than they used to be and injury follows when the root- 
lets come in contact with the real, raw stuff. Remedy: 
mix the fertilizer with the soil and mix it well. 

6. When cotton fertilizer is put in the drill, apply it 
ten days to two weeks before planting the cotton, and 
put it 1%4 to 2 inches deeper than the seed will be 
when slanted. A ‘poor stand is sure to result when the 
seed comes in contact with the fertilizer. 

7. On most land, cotton should receive at least 45 
pounds of nitrogen, 32 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 
“) pounds of potash per acre. This means the appli- 
cation of a 6-8-6 fertilizer before planting and 150 
Pounds of nitrate of soda (or its equivalent in other 
quick- -acting nitrogens) as a_ side- dressing. Potash 
almost entirely controls rust and where this disease is 
Prevalent the potash will often result in doubling or 
trebling the yield, 

i bel shipment of poultry and hogs from South- 
sald i abe the most gratifying “something 
oe outhern agriculture. As nothing else has 
aed : nas made us realize the necessity for more 
Side _ eek grain, especially corn. “I am clearing 
el ney on corn fed to my chickens and hogs than 
Mar h cotton,” wrote a South Carolina farmer in 
ch, and many others can say the same thing. 

ig there is no corn contest in your neighborhood 
Riticnent a start one. It affords the same sort 6f 
aes etic that a horse race does, lasts longer, and is 
second, oe and profitable. Have prizes for the first, 
9a : third best yields, and other larger prizes 

west, next lowest, and third lowest costs per 
Encourage the boys—and girls, too—to go into 


it along with older folks. “Smith’s boy is away ahead 
of his daddy with that piece of corn—it sure is fine.” 
“Janie White over on the Ridge Road vows she'll 
raise enough corn on her acre to feed her flock of lay- 
ers and her prize pig, too—looks like she’s headed for 
sweepstakes on biggest yield and lowest cost, too.” 
“Old man Haymaker on Wést Branch, growing corn 
all his life, said the county agent’s tips woke him up 
and he’s in the contest for all he’s worth—his acre is 
clean, green, thick as a canebrake, six weeks old, six 
feet high and still humping—good for at least 75 
bushels, when the old fellow had never made more than 
50 bushels on an acre in his life.” This the way a good 
live corn contest will compete for conversational honors 
with baseball and radio whenever a bunch of neighbors 
get together. And then the best is a little further along 
when the nip and tuck measuring begins and the prizes 
are awarded. Not every one will get a prize—but they'll 
all have corn—and probably more of it than they ever 
had from an acre before. 

10. To make a field of corn yield 40 or 50 bushels 
per acre, follow these six rules :— 

(a) Plant only on land 
that is reasonaly fertile, 
and preferably land on 
which a legume crop 


was plowed under last 
fall. 


(b) Pulverize the soil 
thoroughly to make a 
good seedbed and deep 
enough so it will store 
up spring rains and 


hold the moisture for zat Pee aut 
summer when drouths XN) NIRA Can SRR 
come. $rh. ith ye HUN Ail Sa): 


(c) Put 200 to 400 
pounds of a complete 
fertilizer in the drill 
and mix well with the soil a week or two before planting, 
using a 4-8-4, or some analysis approaching it, and side-dress 
with 100 to 200 pounds of quickly available nitrogen (such as 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or some of the syn- 
thetic nitrogens) when the corn is half knee to knee-high. 


(d) Make the rows four feet wide and plant plenty thick, 
so as to secure one good, sound, healthy stalk in each two 
feet of row space. 


(e) Plant good seed of a good variety, one that is prolific 
and well adapted to your section and soil. 


({) Cultivate frequently enough to keep down weeds and 
grass and prevent the formation of a crust. 

If these suggestions are carried out and the season 
is favorable, one may reasonably expect a yield of 
around 40 to 50 bushels per acre. 


II. What to Plant the First Half of April 
M tion, was a grand month for seedbed prepara- 


tion. Good ground plowed in March, settled 

by rains, and then disked or harrowed in April 
makes an ideal seedbed, and saves a lot of precious 
time. Do not forget that work spent in preparation of 
the seedbed pays in two ways: helps to insure a good 
stand and saves cultivation. 


The following crops may be sowed and planted this 
week and next in the sections noted in Virginia and 


the Carolinas :— 
I. FARM CROPS 


In Mountain Sections:— 


Alfalfa Lespedeza Stock beets 
Artichokes Bermuda roots Corn in lower alti- 
Sweet clover Spring vetch tudes 

Pasture and mead- Rape Bed sweet potatoes 


ow mixtures Turnips 


In Piedmont Sections: Same as above (though a little late 
for alfalfa and oats), with the addition of 


Cotton Buckwheat Carpet grass 
Corn Bermuda seed Dallis grass 
Near the Coastal Plains line and near the middle of the 
month, start 
Sorghum Cowpeas 
Sudan grass Soybeans 


In Coastal Plains Sections: The same as for above, and in 
addition 
Melons 
Velvet beans 


Tobacco plants 
Sweet potato plants 





—J. J. Lankes in ‘“‘Spring Plowing,’’ by Chas. Malam. 


II. GARDEN CROPS eo 

In Mountain Sections:— 
Artichoke Celeriac Pea 
Asparagus Endive Potato 

eet Garlic Radish 
Brussels sprouts Herbs Rape 
Broad bean Kale Rhubarb (roots and 
Cabbage Kohl-rabi seed) 
Cauliflower . Leek Shallot 
Carrot Lettuce Spinach 
Chard Mustard Salsify 
Chives Onion (seed, sets, Turnip 
Corn and plants) 
Celery Parsley 
Transplant 
Beet Cabbage Lettuce 
Brussels sprouts Cauliflower Onion 


Bed sweet potatoes and start tomato, eggplant, and pepper 
in hotbeds. 


In Piedmont Sections: .All of the above and in addition 


Bush bean Collard Okra 
Pole bean Cucumber Squash 
Cantaloupe Gherkin Watermelon 


Citron Martynia 

In Coastal Plains Sections: In addition to the above trans- 
plant early tomatoes and harden eggplant and pepper plants 
for setting the second half of April. 


Ill. ORCHARD, VINEYARD, BERRY PATCH, AND 
LAWN 


In All Sections: This is the last call for trees, shrubs, vines, 
and fruits. In the low- 
er Piedmont and Coast- 
al Plains sections the 
time is a little late for 
setting many trees and 
shrubs unless the plants 
come from farther 
north and are yet dor- 
mant. It is not fair to 
the members of our 
household that we year 
after year postpone the 
planting of more fruit 
in greater variety. Here 
is a list to choose from: 


Apple Grape Pecan 
Blackberry Gooseberry Plum 

Cherry Huckleberry Pomegranate 
Currant Peach Quince 
Dewberry Pear Raspberry 
Fig Persimmon Strawberry 


And all shade and ornamental trees and shrubs and all herba- 
ceous plants. 


III. Corn Is Short: Plant Long 
Pike 102: farm stocks of corn are lower than 


since 1925, chiefly because of the short production 

in 1929. The percentage of the 1929 crop reported 
as of merchantable quality is 77 per cent compared 
with 83.1 per cent for the crop of 1928 and an average 
of 80.2 per cent for the previous ten-year period. The 
yield last year was approximately 32,500,000 bushels 
less than in 1928. 

When given good land, liberal fertilizer, and needed 
cultural care, corn can become a money crop—a crop 
we can make money on from a surplus after we have 
supplied home and farm needs. The cow, sow, and 
hen, and all their descendants pay the highest price 
for home-grown corn, Let’s grow more corn, 


IV. Teach Pigs to Eat Early 


HE spring litters should be taught to eat before 

being weaned by having a trough with feed in it 

protected from the mother or other hogs. Sweet 
skimmilk and whole corn are perhaps the best feeds 
for the pigs before weaning. 


After weaning, yellow corn, wheat shorts, and skim- 
milk will do well. If there is no skimmilk, then a 
mixture of 10 parts corn, 3 parts wheat shorts, and 1 
part tankage, by weight, will do well, especially if 
there is some green feed available. 

After the pigs are four months old, the wheat shorts 
may be omitted and while slower gains will be made 
the cost will not usually be higher, especially if the 
pigs have green grazing. Soybeans ground or peanut 
meal may take the place of the wheat shorts when 
either of these is available. 
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LET’S HELP MAKE CENSUS A REAL ONE 
Ts PROGRESSIVE FARMER has a copy of 


the schedule of questions to be asked farmers in 

the agricultural census to be taken this year. It 
includes questions about acreage, tenure, values, debts, 
taxes, expenses, drainage, machinery and facilities, co- 
6peration in marketing and purchasing, livestock and 
livestock products, irrigated crops, and crops harvested. 
Nowhere do we find questions regarding the acreage 
of terraced land on farms, and it occurs to us that as 
far as this section is concerned, figures on the acreage 
of land terraced will be of greater value than statistics 
on drainage. Certainly, if the Census Bureau is to 
obtain informaticn about drainage, it should also ask 
about terracing. 

At this time, we wish to impress on our readers the 
importance of codperating with the Census Bureau in 
the taking of this census. A number of questions will 
be asked every farmer. You may regard certain of 
the questions such as those about farm values, farm 
debts, farm taxes, and farm expenses as entirely too 
personal. But remember that the information you give 
will be held strictly confidential and will not be used as 
a basis of taxation nor communicated to any tax official. 


Furthermore, in answering these questions you will 
be rendering a distinct service. It is very important 
that we have reliable agricultural statistics because in 
many cases our efforts toward farm improvement dur- 
ing the next five or ten years wiil be very largely 
guided by information obtained from census figures. 


Reliable census figures will be an invaluable help in 
determining agricultural policies, and we should do our 
best to see that they are as full, complete, and reliable 
as we can possibly make them. 

A copy of the farm schedule of the census was sent 
to farmers a month or so ago in advance of the actual 
enumeration which began April 1. This was for the 
purpose of permitting the farmers to study the ques- 
tions and enter in the proper places the answers to all 
inquiries which apply to their farms. Farmers will 
then be able to answer readily all questions which the 
enumerator will ask when he visits the farm. Further- 
more, you will have the opportunity to discuss the 
questions with your neighbors, and perhaps get a 
clearer understanding of certain of the questions. 


But keep the copy of the schedule until the enumer- 
ator visits your farm. Do not mail it to Washington. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA FIVE-ACRE 
COTTON CONTEST 


PUNK! We can find no better word to express 

that almost indefinable something that is in those 

South Carolina five-acre cotton contest farm- 
ers, “a noble 600.” Clemson College put out the 
team; The State and the Cotton Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation backed it, W. W. Long managed it, R. W. 
Hamilton—“Otootan Hamilton’ some call him—was 
the coach, and David R. Coker served as right-hand 
man to all concerned. 


They started back in 1926, announced a cotton grow- 
ing contest, and said that those who grew the most 
cotton and got the most méney out of it after paying 
expenses could have all the prize money. To those 
who could get, it would be given. And on top of that, 
the college promised to police the contest. 


Certain rules and regulations were set up. Each 
contestant was to enter five acres, or nothing. He had 
to keep a record of labor and all costs every time he 
put his foot in the patch. If at the end of the year he 
threatened to win some of the prize money he was sure 
to catch one of the officials in his patch counting bolls. 
And if there weren’t enough bolls there, woe be unto 
him! 

This contest idea with a patch as large as five acres 
appealed to the Palmetto farmers. When the winners 
of the 1926 contest were put on exhibit, hundreds of 
farmers decided they were as smart as those fellows 
looked and they decided to get in there and take the 
next year’s money away from them. As the parade of 
the winners increased with the group of 1927 and that 
of 1928, hundreds more became inspired to try their 
hand. Thus for 1929, a total of 1,184 farmers threw 
their hats in the five-acre patch. 


Prof. R. W. Hamilton, manager of the contest, has 
prepared a bulletin giving in complete detail the rec- 
ords of 689 entrants who supplied all necessary infor- 
mation. Write him at Clemson College and get your 
copy. If you live in South Carolina, you might want 
to get a little of this free money for yourself and get 
your name in next year’s bulletin. 


Pn? Pp ea? 








But get that bulletin. 
teresting things in it. 


There are some mighty in- 
For example, strange as it may 
seem, you'll find that it costs less to make more cotton. 


See if you can figure that out. - Another thing—the 
man who makes the most money is given the most. 


Then there are a lot of other contests—with corn, 
sweet potatoes, gardens, ton litters, etc. Free bulletins 
are now available, giving the methods and policies that 
have brought success to the chief winners in all these 
lines. It is our opinion that Clemson and the com- 
mercial organizations that have contributed the money 
for these contests have rendered a great service to 
South Carolina farmers. They have restored confi- 
dence and have injected new inspiration into the hearts 
of tired men. And many a man who never had a 
thought of entering a contest has been helped because 
of his knowledge of the success of these others. 


CAN’T YOU USE A TWO-HORSE CULTI-. 
VATOR? 


HERE are many farmers who think their land 

is not level enough or that it is too rough for 

using two-horse cultivators. J. B. Wilson, exten- 

sion agricultural engineer at Auburn, has a good rule 

about such land. It is: “Land that is too rough for 

using a two-horse cultivator should be in either pas- 
ture or timber.” 


By this, Mr. Wilson means—and he is right—that 
the farmer who is trying to cultivate such land cannot 
produce enough to make farming profitable. Of course, 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: A Dol- 

lar and Sense Argument for Better Cows 
ERE is a chart as worked out by agri- 
cultural authorities every cow owner 
ought to study:— 


uss 


‘The more butterfat tes 
a cow produces, the Pa 


greater the profits. 
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WHERE DO YOUR COWS STAND ON THIS 
CHART? 


The black part of the columns shows the pounds 
of butterfat produced by the cows. The white 
part above shows the income left over after 
paying the feed costs. The first column shows 
that a cow giving 100 pounds of butterfat yields 
only $8 above her board bill. Now look at the 
fifth column: The cow giving three times as 
much butterfat (300 pounds) had three times as 
big a board bill to pay—but she paid it in full 
and then had left over more than nine times as 
much income ($74) as the 100-pound cow! 


Take a good look at the chart. Study every 
column. Then let’s get these four dairy truths 
firmly deposited in our minds and jingle them 
there once in a while like gold money in our 
pockets :-— 

Truth No. 1: The more butterfat a cow produces 
the greater profit she pays. 

Truth No. 2: It’s not how much feed we give the 
cows, but how much milk the cows give us for their 
feed that makes the profits or losses, 

Truth No. 3: Bigger butterfat capacity in the cow 
supported by adequate feeding makes profits climb 
faster than feed costs. 

Truth No, 4; We will get more dollars from, our 
dairies when we grow our feed at home, and feed it to 
better cows. 











that: Let’s 


he will have a small income but it will be too small to 
produce a satisfactory living for a farm family Let 
it produce either timber or pasture and let the ‘facial 
raise row crops on land where machinery can be used 


y= Ana Then . 
a ao ny 


LITTLE farm story recalled from his boyhood 
days was told recently by Dr. George W. Truett 


the famous Texas preacher. Dr. Truett was 
born and partly grew up in the mountains of western 
North Carolina. Not far from him there lived a man 


A STORY BY DR. and wife—away back in the 
GEORGE W. TRUETT COVes. They cultivated some 

little scratch patches and grew 
some fruit and in all had very little in comparison 
with what we have nowadays. 

One day this man and his wife loaded their old 
wagon with fine apples and started for town over those 
all but impassable mountain paths, with the high ex- 
pectation of getting 10 cents a bushel for their crop, 
They drove on without unusual incident until they 
came to the breaking up place where the old wagon 
came uncoupled and the body fell to pieces and apples 
scattered and rolled every way. 









* * * 


The way Dr. Truett tells the rest of the story runs 
about like this: “It was an unfortunate accident. It 


“HE COULD HAVE DONE W2S 3” emergency. It was 
BETTER THAN THAT” | 2 tense moment. Man and 
wife scuffled to their feet 
and surveyed the scene for a moment and the man’s 
reaction was after this fashion: He climbed upon a 
nearby fence rail and there gave vent to expressions 
that no man ought ever to use. In fact, he continued 
to swear. The woman tugged and worked at that old 
wagon. Finally she got it coupled up again and then 
she patched up the old ‘body so it would hold the apples. 
The harder she worked, the greater the number of useless 
remarks he made from the fence. The wagon partly 
repaired, the woman gathered up the two lower corners 
of her apron and proceeded to pick up those scattered 
apples and place them back in the wagon. Many apron- 
fuls were emptied into the wagon and finally when she 
poured in the last ones she said, ‘Old man, your sitting 
on the fence and cussing will never get us anywhere; 
come and get on this wagon and let’s go on to town 
and sell the apples.’ And that thing got down and 
joined her in the journey to market. 
“Now,” said Dr. Truett, in conclusion, “I submit to 
you in all candor that I think that man could have 


done better than that.” 
*# * * 


Rev. W. D. Poe of Oxford was in our office re 
cently and first gave us this story as he-once heard Dr. 


AND COULDN’T THIS nag tell it, and Pre 
TOBACCO FARMER HAVE that he was reminded @ 
DONE BETTER ALSO? -it by an incident in his 

own experience last fall. 
Said he: “In my calling rounds I called at a farm 
home and found all the family in the ‘strip house 
where they were grading tobacco. After inquifits 
about the health of the family, his wife and several 
children, I turned to the thing in hand—tobacco. The 
farmer said he had forty acres of good land on which 
he could grow almost anything. I asked him about his 
tobacco and he said it was very sorry (as I could see) 
and that he would not be able to pay out this yeat. 
I said, ‘That is bad, but how is your potato crop? 
hope you made something to eat.’ ‘I didn’t plaut aay 
potatoes.’ Then I said, ‘How about your meat—you 
killed a plenty of meat, I hope.” He said, ‘No, I had 
only three small hogs and I had to kill them before 
they got fat because I didn’t make enough corn 
fatten them.’ And I said, ‘What have you in youf 
garden?’ For answer he merely laughed at the idea 
that I could think that a fellow might have anything 
to eat in a garden in the fall of the year! Since we 
had gone that far into matters, I thought I would 
another question and so [I said, ‘I suppose you have 
saved plenty of feed for your stock?’ He said they 
had been so busy all the fall with that tobacco that 
they had not made and saved enough to run them more 
than through Christmas. He didn’t have enough 
on the yard to last them three days and it loo 
snowing that very day. 


“Now, as Dr. Truett said at the conclusion 0 
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story, I think this farmer could have done better # 
do better this year.” ia 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


ME of fi ‘ial de- 9 > book on Russia of Te ) 
Ars ‘aawcatm An Independent Interpretation of the (yim dae ae 


when people think seri- 

In a day of prosperity 

are satisfied with things as they are. They see 
about defects in government, 1n- 
dustry, or the social order. But 
when prices or wages fall, or 
unemployment increases, a dif- 
ferent psychology develops. 
“Which way are we _ headed?” 
becomes a_ general inquiry. 
“What has caused the change in 
financial conditions? And are 
there changes of serious impor- 
tance ahead in any great field 
of human activity?” 

The whole nation is largely in 
this mood today. There is no great drive just now 
for any one particular reform, but there is a general 
ferment out of which may come several movements 
of national significance. 


ously. 
people 
no reason to worry 





The Movement for International Peace 


NE of these new movements is an increasing de- 

mand for lightening the tax burden by reducing 

naval and military expenditures. How much will be 
achieved by the London conference is not clear as this 
is written but J. N. Darling, the noted cartoonist, il- 
justrates a popular impression of the situation in his 
sketch on this page. The giant “War” is about to be 
shot by court-martial, the nations summoned to do the 
slaughter seem all prepared at “Ready” and again at 
“Aim”’—but just when the order comes to “Fire!” they 
lose their nerve! 

Against such a serious disregard of fast mounting 
public sentiment for armament reduction, Senator Wm. 
E. Borah has sounded a solemn warning. Said he a 
few days ago :— 


“There is something more devolving upon this 
conference than disarmament, and that is to keep 
alive the confidence of the people in their govern- 
ments... . We are told that communism threat- 
ens orderly government. Well, there is a reason 
for those things. Great periods of unrest do not 
come without cause. And the most frightful cause 
at this time is the never-ending exactions of gov- 
ernment—and 85 per cent of those exactions are 
for arms, for war—among friendly nations 
pledged never to go to war. ... There is a wide 
gulf, and it may sometime prove to be a dangerous 
gulf, which divides the people with their burdens 
and cares from their governments with their al- 
most calloused indifference to these burdens.” 


No less significant than the speech of Mr. Borah 
was the recent speech by Philip Snowden, Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, in which he pointed out 
these remarkable facts :— . 

1, The United States spends more for armaments than 
any other great power—$879,000,000 annually; Great Britain 
spends $175,000,000 more than in 1913, and every.other great 


Power (with the exception of Germany) is spending more 


than before the war—a tot i 
a a al ext enditure for armaments of 
$4,500,000,000 a year. 


hy At the present rate it will take 14@ years to liquidate 
e British war debt. Today England must raise for debt 
Purposes $5,000,000 every day, $200,000 every hour, $3,000 
ae sinete, It tates the whole time labor of 2,000,000 

, year in an ear out to pay the annual cost of 
England’s debt berdee” <a on see 


3. Add to this debt burden the present cost of armaments 
ce pensions, and Great Britain has to provide $5,000 a min- 
in ase war purposes.’ Three-quarters of its taxes are spent 

Paying for past wars and preparing for future wars. 
cond what is true of Great Britain with reference to 

€ war-bred tax burden is true almost to the same 
extent of the United States. 


A Progressive Movement in National Politics 


a result of the present financial strin- 
8ency is likely to be a revival of a progressive 
¥ Eoereunenst in national politics—a recrudescence 
tr gi of Roosevelt, Wilson, and LaFollette in 
af > ee _ the West. What Mr. Alexander Legge 
at ¥ederal Farm Board, himself a business man 

Continental outlook and experience, said recently in 


Icago may well be taken to heart by statesmen and 
siness men alike :-— 


sate is there a radical bloc? Why are these 
hind In each and every. instance, they 
“rn nt distress at -home;_ they are trying to 
ee Pression for distress in some part of this 
2 — Remove the distress and you will 
isan - trouble with radical blocs in the gov- 
this dist of this country. If you do not remove 
it Seg ress, or someone does not find a way to do 
lh eit find it much worse in the future than 
ies _ ever seen it in the past... . The Ameri- 
ermer is never going to become a peasant or 
Serf, Don’t complain because he has a farm 
ce. Don’t criticise’ him because he tries. to ob- 


be ne ee fe fe ee hw fe fe fe tm | 


Trend of Events 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





























. —J. N. Darling in New York Tribune. 
THE FIRING SQUAD 


tain through the ballot that which a few centuries 

ago people obtained with the bullet.” 

Highly significant of the new national mood was the 
large protest vote against the confirmation of Chief 
Justice Hughes mentioned in this department a month 
ago. Here again.the issue was essentially one of tax- 
ation. For the Supreme Court has been allowing great 
public utility companies to set up what the people re- 
gard as highly itiflated valuations and then to charge 
the public high rates with which to pay dividends on 
these values. Senator Dill described the anti-Hughes 
vote as a protest against “writing into the law of the 
land economic doctrines that enable organized wealth 
to pick the pockets of the people under the guise of 
protecting its constitutional rights.” 


Russia’s Stupendous Industrial Program 


\ A JHILE the unrest in India may at any time give 
it the center of, the world’s stage, it is out of 
Russia that the most astounding international 
news continues to come. Ed. L. Keen, vice-president 
for Europe of the United Press, said in a recent radio 
speech from London :— : 


“Already the Soviet Union has become the super- 
trust of all history. It is the biggest single busi- 
ness enterprise the world has ever known, oper- 
ating as it does practically all the manufacturing, 
mining, buying, selling, transportation, banking, 
importing, and exporting for a country compris- 
ing one-sixth of the earth’s surface.” 


That this is not a matter of indifference even to South- 
ern farmers is proved by the fact that whereas Russia 
grew only 55,000 bales of cotton in 1922, it grew 1,325,- 
000 bales last year, and promises to increase to 5,000,000 
bales in the next five years! Dr. E. J. Dillon, whose 
property was confiscated by the Bolshevists, says in his 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “APRIL” 


ERE in ten lines a modern poet gives 
us a remarkably vivid pen-picture of 
April:— 


The swallows circle, the robins call; b 
The lark’s song rises, faints and falls; b 
The peach boughs blush with rosiest bloom; 
Like ghosts in the twilight the pear trees loom; t 
The maples glow, and the daffodils 
Wear the same hue that the west sky fills; ( 
The moon’s young crescent, thin and bright, 
Shines in the blue of the early night; i 
And o’er all, through all, April bears 
A hope that smiles at the winter’s fears, i] 
al 


—Sarah A. Shafer. 
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famous “Five-year Plan” cover- 
ing the years 1928-33 :— 





“Its object, in the first instance, is to raise in- 
dustries and agriculture alike by the year 1933 to 
the highest attainable levels. Factory production 
is to be over 100 per cent more than it actually is. 
Husbandry is to be industrialized and industrial 
farming on a gigantic scale is to become an in- 














| 
f 
tegral part of the scheme. . . . Grain farms which j 
are being laid out heedless of cost, extend over : 
more than 30,000,000 acres. American tractors j 






have been purchased without stint, and the grain 
production expected is. 7,000,000 metric tons!” 








And this man who was a political ‘adviser to Count 
Witte before the Soviet Revolution and for years a 
professor in Kharkoff University, concludes his book | 
with this remarkable interpretation of the new Russian 
movement :— 










“Bolshevism is no ordinary historic event. It is 

one of the vast world-cathartic agencies to which 1 

we sometimes give the name of Fate, which appear if 

at long intervals to consume the human tares and 

clear the ground for a new order of men and 

things. The Hebrews under Moses and Joshua, 

the Huns under Attila, the Mongols under / 

Djinghis Khan, and the Bolshevists under Lenin, } 

are all tarred with the same transcendental brush. 

It has come, as Christianity came, not for peace 

but for the sword, and its victims outnumber those 

of the most sanguinary wars. To me it seems the 
mightiest driving force for good or for evil in the 
world today.” 

No one can fail to wonder what sort of civilization 
will be developed in Russia. Will the social order 
continue frankly atheistic and anti-religious? Or will / 
the reaction against the old Russian state religion 
(which sanctioned and aided the cruelties of the Czarist 
regime) spend itself—and Russian leaders come to a 
realization of the fact that not all Christianity is of 
the type with which their land was formerly afflicted? 


Some Minor Events of March 


HREE or four other events of last month have 

been so efficiently summarized by Will Rogers 

that we are inclined to .use his comments rather 
than our own. 

When the Senate trading over the sugar schedule 
became apparent, Will observed that “a Senator learns 
to trade votes at the same age at which a calf learns 
which end of its mother is the dining room.” When 
Boulder Dam was opened (with still more land to 
come under irrigation), Will remarked pertinently, 
“The dam will open one million acres of new land, and 
there is one million farmers starving to death all over : 
our country on farms that’s already open.” And re- 
garding the “Red Thursday” demonstrations, this shrewd ~ # 
American humorist wisely saw that communists thrive ; 
on opposition and persecution and that San Francisco 
handled them more wisely than any other city :— 

“Mayor Rolph helped ’em form in line, had his 
men show ’em where the city hall was, fixed a stand 
for ’em to speak on, thanked ’em for coming to 
see him, and a good time was had by all, except 
the women who were unable to get arrested.” 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


_ Farm Homes Should Be Beautiful but Not 
City-like 
ERE’S a clipping from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Yearbook for 1928 we 
have had on hand some time, but it is not too late 
to pass it on to our readers with our commendation :— 


“The architecture of the farmhouse needs study. 
Houses built to fit farm wants need not lack either 
beauty or convenience. Part of the money pro- 
vided for the farm home should be set aside for 
shrubbery and other adornments. It should be 
easy to plant the lesson of beauty in the minds and 
hearts of rural yotng people, so that when they 
become farmers their desires will not be limited 
to the attainment of economic security, but will in- 
clude also the provision of beauty and harmony in 
the home and its surroundings. Instruction given 
to the young people of the farm in home decora- 
tion will return its cost a thousandfold. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the problem is not 
merely to transplant to the farm what has already 
been worked out by the city, but rather to or 
improved appliances to the special needs of the 
farm home.” 


AThought for the Week 


OD buries his workmen, but continues His work.— 
John Wesley. 
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The Progressive Farmer — 


Balanced Ration Is Not Enoug 


It Must Include Vitamins, of Which Hay and Pasture Are Good Sources 


RECENT experiment at the University of Ar- 
A kansas experimental farm with brood sows and 
their pigs showed conclusively that some kind 

of feed such as well cured hay or pasture is abso- 


lutely necessary for farrowing and raising pigs. This 
was shown with four lots, each 
consisting of three well grown 


gilts. The gilts were started on 
the experimental rations when 
bred, and were continued until the 
pigs were weaned. 


The Rations Used 


LL lots received in a self- 
feeder a mineral mixture 
consisting of bone meal, 45 

pounds; ‘ground limestone, 25 
pounds; 16 per cent superphosphate, 25 pounds; and 
common salt, 5 pounds; and in addition, all were hand- 
fed twice daily. 

Lot 1 received soybean hay in a suitable feeder and 
was fed a mixture of white corn chop 95 pounds and 
tankage 5 pounds. 


Lot 2 was a duplicate of Lot 1 except that alfalfa 
hay was substituted for soybean hay. 


Lot 3 was fed a balanced ration consisting of a mix- 
ture of white corn 90 pounds and tankage 10 pounds. 

Lot 4 was fed from a mixture consisting of white 
corn chop 85 pounds, alfalfa meal 10 pounds, and 
tankage 5 pounds. 

These rations are all balanced, which means that 
they supply enough protein, but they differ in the 
quantity of food accessories—vitamins—they furnish. 
These vitamins are positively essential in the feeding 
of all farm anjmals. 


The Pigs Farrowed 


LL of the 12 gilts on the four experimental ra- 
tions did equally well, so far as could be told 
from outside appearance, and the four lots aver- 

aged very nearly 370 pounds per gilt at farrowing 
time, which is a good weight for gilts just three or 
four days before farrowing at approximately one year 
of age. 

The average number of pigs farrowed per gilt per 
lot was for Lot 1, 8.7 pigs; Lot 2, 8.7 pigs; Lot 3, 7.3 
pigs; and Lot 4, 9.3 pigs. The average weights of the 
pigs by lots 24 hours after farrowing were as follows: 
Lot 1, 3 pounds; Lot 2, 2.7 pounds; Lot 3, 3.3 pounds; 
and Lot 4, 2.7 pounds. 


It will be noted that Lot 3, which received only 
white corn and tankage, farrowed a smaller number, 
but larger pigs than any of the other lots, and that 
Lot 4, receiving the alfalfa meal to the extent’ of 10 
per cent of the ration farrowed approximately a pig 
more per sow than any of the other lots. The point 
of importance, however, is in the number of pigs 
weaned and sold rather than in the number farrowed. 


Sows Could Not Raise Their Pigs 


HOUGH the sows in Lot 3 on white corn and 
tankage without any hay or pasture received a 
balanced ration and farrowed satisfactory litters 
of apparently strong pigs, the sows were unable to 
raise them. The pigs would seem strong at first, but, 





EDGAR MARTIN 


By: EDGAR MARTIN 


College of Agriculture, University of Arkansas 


in the case of two of three sows, all of the pigs weak- 
ened and died by the time they were four days of age. 
In the case of one sow, three pigs lived to nearly four 
weeks of age and then died from what appeared to be 
the same cause as the others. — 


The average number of pigs raised averaged 8.9 pigs 
per litter for the nine gilts receiving hay in some form 
as compared with none raised to weaning age in the 
lot receiving only white corn, tankage, and minerals. 


Pasture Better Than Hay 


HE results given above show that, when bred sows 

and their pigs are kept in a lot without pasture in 

winter or summer, hay in some form, or some- 
thing supplying the vitamins contained in hay is posi- 
tively essential for success in raising pigs. Hays, at 
their best, are only poor substitutes for rape, rye, vetch, 
wheat, or oats pasture, any of which can be grown 
for grazing in the South in the winter. When pasture 
is not available, a well cured legume hay is the best 
substitute. 


SALARY FOR A FARM MANAGER 


READER wants to know how much the owner 
> can afford to pay the manager of a “65-mule 

farm, 46 families, a cotton and corn farm in 
North Mississippi.” We are, not told anything about 
the fertility of the soil nor the equipment of the farm 
except that it is a “cotton and corn farm.” 

Torun such a farm well, even if nothing more is grown 
than cotton and enough feeds for the 65 head of mules, 
will require more expenditure of physical energy, more 
real work, and more knowledge and executive ability 
than to run an ordinary banking, merchandising, or 
manufacturing business and yet the manager of one of 
these town businesses will more readily get $5,000 a 
year than a farm manager will get $2,000. Why is 
this? Equal knowledge and executive ability is worth 
less than half as much on the farm as in the office. 
The reason is plain. The man on the farm will have 
less chance, though’ he may work harder, to make a 
profit for the owner that will enable him to pay one- 
half the salary. . 

There is something wrong with agriculture when 
such a condition exists, and because of these conditions 
agriculture has never in any country or at any time 
been able to keep pace with commerce and industry in 
the economic race which sets the standards of living. 


We don’t know how much the owner of this farm 
can afford to pay’a manager. If it is a typical cotton 
farm, perhaps, over a term of years, the salary might 
be $1,500 to $2,000, or it might be more. On the other 
hand, if it is a farm where cotton, dairying, for in- 
stance, and perhaps one other Crop produce the reve- 
nues, the salary might be from $2,400 to $3,000 a year. 
There are owner-managers who are making more on 
similar farms, but there are also many hired managers 
who are earning less for their employers. Such a 
question cannot be definitely answered. Such a farm 
ought to pay a manager $2,400, with free residence 
and perhaps also vegetables, milk, etc., produced on 
the farm. 


BUTTERMILK FOR HOGS 
A READER who is feeding garbage to hogs wants 


to know the value of “milk from the cream- 
ery.” This is evidently buttermilk which js 
about equal in feeding value to skimmilk, Garbage js 
usually deficient in protein, hence the protein of milk 


-will be valuable, but both garbage and milk are high 


in water content and consequently bulky feeds, Some 
corn or other dry grain fed with the garbage and milk 
will give faster gains, produce a better quality of pork, 
and give a higher value to the milk, but as to whether 
the feeding of corn will be economical will depend on 
the prices of all the feeds. 


As a general rule, 100. pounds of skimmilk or but 
termilk is worth about one-half the cost of a bushel 
of corn. That is, if corn is worth $1 a bushel, then 
100 pounds of this buttermilk, if it does not contain 
too much wash water, should be worth about 50 cents, 
At such a ratio of prices, best results are usually ob- 
tained by feeding from two to three pounds of milk to 
one pound dry grain. But if the milk is relatively 
cheaper than the other feeds then more of it may be 
fed with economy. 


Wo tO Hk 


Memorial to Former Secretary Wallace 


EMORIAL services to the late Henry C. Wal- 
lace were a high spot in the recent American 
Country Life Conference at Ames, Iowa. 


« 


The memorial consists of a stately grove of matured 
maples on the campus of the State College of Agricul- 
ture, in the midst of which is set a large granite 
boulder bearing a bronze tablet. The tablet reads as 
follows :— 





HENRY CANTWELL WALLACE 


“As editor, he worked for a richer and happier rural 
life; as Secretary of Agriculture, he provided an eco- 
nomic service for the American farmer; as prophet, 
he saw in the fertile lands’ of the Corn Belt the basis 
of a rural civilization finer than any the world has 
yet known; he died laboring to bring nearer the day 
of its coming.” 


A flandard farm apes fone: 


The Export Debenture Plan in Europe 


E HAVE just finished reading a paper prepared 

by Prof. Charles L. Stewart, of the University 

of Illinois, on Farm Relief Measures Selected 
in European Countries. It seems that most of the 
countries of Europe have gone out of their way to do 
something special for their farmers, Five 
of them have export debenture plans. 
Germany carries the plan out most com- 
pletely, paying 42 cents to the exporters 
-of wheat for each bushel sent out of the 
country. The bounty on rye is 36 cents, 
on oats 21 cents, on hams $2.92 per hundredweight, on 
pork $2.27, and on live hogs $1.73 per hundredweight! 


In the United States, the export debenture plan has 
been severely criticised in some quarters, on the theory 
that the debentures would sell at a serious discount, 
According to Professor Stewart, the experience of the 
European countries Has been quite the contrary; the 
discounts have been very small and the plan has work- 
ed quite satisfactorily—Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Here’s How— 


Truth and Fiction About Minerals for Dairy Cows 





nCows Chew 


ON WOOD ,STONES OR CLOTH 
(T ISA SIGN OF DEPRAVED APP- 
ETITE ~ DUE USUALLY TO POOR 
QUALITY_OF FEE 


WHATS THAT 
FEDERAL AGENT 

COIN' with 
ER COW, SAM 


( THOOGHT 












EATIN' Wood TIL SHE 
WOULDN'T GIVE NOTHIN’ 
BUT Woop ALCOHOL. 
SHE'S PINCHED FER 
OPERATIN' WITHOUT 


PINCHED 











GIVE THEM ALL THEY’ WANT 
OF GROUND LIMESTONE & 
SALT, HALF AND HALF ~~ 


‘YOU SAID THAT 
THERE COW WAS 


(cows ate-on pastirel\— NOT On pasture 


MIX 3LBS, OF GROUND LIMESTONE 

pred g A re WITH EACH 
LBS.OF NA awn nw 

DONT FEED MOULDY ROUGHAGE! || OF SODA~/4LB.NUx VOMICA~ 1 


FINE! now 
IWONT HAFTA BOTHER 
MIXIN' Wood ASHES 
WITH TH GRAIN— 
JUST LEAD TH COWS 
OP AN LET ‘EM FEED 










(SHE WAS - BUT WE GoT 
ER COAXKED OFFA WooD 
AN' ONTA LIME — Now 
SHE GIVES-THE NIFTIEST 
LIME FIZZES ou 

EVER ET. 






















HEY pap! 








[)S€thistonic,. 
u goimprove digestion 
4 LB. GENTIAN~ Y278, BICARBONATE 


DRACHM ARSENIC ~ ~~ ~~? 
M\X AND FEED ONE TAGLESPOON 
PER COW NIGHT AND MORNING 
IN MOISTENED GRAIN ~™ AF 
ARE YE SURE 
“E FED THaTt 
Cow Tomic, 















WIELL,1FED ER 
HAT STUFF “YoU 
SAID “YOU HAD TO 
TAKE FERYYOUR 
INDIGESTION. 

































“a April | 
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NEW SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR 





New features oft the 


rFOoOR D FRO ¢@ ix 


THE Ford 114-ton truck is a haulage unit 
carefully designed to provide unusual per- 
formance under a wide variety of condi- 
tions, and long, reliable service at minimum 
cost. With 4-speed transmission and 40- 
horse-power engine, the Ford truck has a 
remarkably flexible range of speed and 
power, 

Rugged strength is a feature of the Ford 
truck, An important example is the new 
rear axle. It has a special spiral bevel gear, 
with straddle-mounted pinion. The axle 
shafts are heavier than formerly, and be- 
cause of the three-quarter floating type of 
onstruction, they serve only to turn the 
wheels, without carrying any of the weight 
of truck or load. 


SE - 


ws 








The new front axle and spring are heavier 
and stronger, as are front radius-rod, king- 
pins, wheel bearings and thrust bearings. 
Brakes on the front wheels have been en- 
larged to the same size as those on the rear 
wheels, providing increased braking area 
and a high degree of safety. Brakes are of 
the mechanical type, internal expanding, 
and all are fully enclosed. 

Dual rear wheels are available at small 
additional cost. Balloon tires of one size are 
used throughout, with the dual equipment, 
so that all six steel disc wheels and tires are 
interchangeable all 
around. Only one spare 
wheel and tire need be 


carried. 


t# 


LARGER BRAKES... Providing 


a greater degree of safety 
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HE cost of good heavy work harness 

has now become an important factor 
in the cost of a team, and it is important 
that the farmer use good judgment in the 
selection and upkeep of this part of his 
equipment. We can give no _ practical 
rules by which the average man can tell 
the difference between good and poor 
quality harness, and about all he can do 
is to buy only from well established and 
responsible firms, whose advertisements 
are carried by the better farm papers 
that guarantee their advertisers to be re- 
liable, or who sell through responsible 
dealers who in turn will guarantee the 
harness. 



















Buy Good Equipment to Fit Your 
Teams; Then Take Care of It 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


An important point in buying harness is 
to make sure that is is heavy enough for 
the work after it has seen three or four 
years’ seryice. There are certain rela- 
tions between the weight of a horse and 
the weight of the harness it should use 
and the difference in price between har- 
ness with 1%4-inch and 2-inch tugs and 
l-inch and 1%-inch lines is usually not 





more than $5 or $6, and the heavier har- 
ness usually will give enough longer life 
to more than make up the small differ- 
ence in the first cost. 

Care of the Harness—The care of 
the harness has much to do with the ser- 
vice it gives, and whether it will dry out 
and rot in four or five years or stay 
strong and flexible for perhaps 20 years. 







































































































































This beautiful new Perfection range 
has a shining 
can be washed like china. The built- 
in oven has a smooth, porcelain 


Beautiful Ranges, *57.50 to #143* 


New models include beautiful ranges in great variety, 
from $57.50 to $143. Perfection’s handsome new 
stoves for separate ovens, at $7.25 to $85, complete 
the choice of sizes and styles. 


$18 Down These ranges may be bought on the 
new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down pay- 
ment and easy terms. For instance, the white range 
shown above, priced at $143, will be placed in your 
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Ts new range 


is kind to busy mothers... 


Ru your mirror warns you of 
that tired, worn-out look, why 
not get rid of the old stove that makes 
so much extra work? You can save 
time and energy every day by using 
one of these new labor-saving ranges. 


orcelain finish that 


kitchen for $18 down, with pay- 
ment of the balance divided over 
a period of thirteen months. 





No. 339, Price $143 


lining and an accurate heat indicator. 
Five Giant Superfex burners, one a 
Big Giant, furnish clean swift heat 
for perfect cooking. 


You can have the same range with 
Giant Puritan short-drum burners for 
close-up flame, if you wish. There’s a 
choice of color, too: white, as shown, 
or white with trim of apple green, 
cherry red, golden sand or sea blue. 





No. 87—New, four-burner range, 
finished in silver-gray porcelain 
and Perfectolac with satin-black. 
Built-in oven. Heat indicator. 


Dealers displaying this sign 
offer you free trial and easy 
terms on any Perfection, and 
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PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio - 


accept your old stove in trade. 


Long-chimney burners. . $57.50 


+ In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto. 


* Small financing charge on deferred payments. 


Oil Burning 
Ranges 


oscar 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Getting the Most Out of Harness 


A new harness ordinarily does not need 
oiling before being put into service. Har- 
ness in constant teaming use will stand 
a light application every month Or $0, 
while all farm harnéss should be thor 
oughly cleaned and oiled preferably twice 
a year. Oiling not only keeps the ‘leather 
soft and pliable, but also helps to keep 
water from soaking in. 


Hvery spring before farm work begins, 
the harness should be taken apart, loose 
dirt cleaned off, washed thoroughly with 
warm water and mild soap, hung up until 
the surface is barely dry, thoroughly oiled 
with good harness oil, allowed to dry ing 
warm room, and all excess oil wiped off 
It should then be gone over carefully and 
all rips and breaks sewed with good 
waxed thread, and all worn or brokeq 
rings, snaps, buckles, hasps, rivets, and 
so on repaired or replaced. It is then: 
ready to put together for another years 
service. 


Harness so cared for is always ready, 


barring accidents, to stand up under se 
vere service and not give way at a critical 
time when some unusual strain is put 
upon it. Space will not permit of taking 
up the different harness repairs in detail, 
but excellent bulletins on the care and 
repair of harness and leather can be se- 
cured from Cornell University, Ithaca, 


N. Y., and the Department of Agricul 
Many of the” 


ture, Washington, D. C. 
firms manufacturing harness also have 
excellent material along this line, while 
the book Harness Repairing published at 
$1 by the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis., is very good. 

Use Only Good Oil.—Harness and 


leather experts generally agree that only. 


animal or vegetable oils should be used 
on harness, and are of the opinion that 
petroleum oils are likely to do more harm 
than good. The old stand-bys were whale 
oil and cod oil; but now. they usually ree- 
ommend neat’s-foot oil or half neat’s- 
foot oil and tallow melted together and 
applied warm but not hot. A good har- 
ness oil bought from a reliable firm is 
safe and usually just as cheap. 


Experience seems to indicate that salt 
sprinkled round on the barn timbers near 
where the harness is hung is effective in 
keeping mice and rats from gnawing the 
harness, while pine tar smeared on the 
posts close to the harness also seems to 
be a good preventive. 

Harness Accessories Important.—A 
good collar is an important part of the 
harness and deserves much better care 
than it usually receives. It should be 
very carefully selected to fit the horse's 
neck and shoulders without interfering 
any way with its breathing, should be kept 
scrupulously clean of any deposits of 
roughness which might have a tendency 
to chafe the shoulders, should be oiled 
even oftener than the rest of the harness, 
and should be kept well laced and evenly 
padded. Many collars are ruined by care- 
lessness in pulling them apart to slip om 
more easily. 

Such accessories as bridles, halters, 
halter straps, tie backs, hame straps 
breast straps, and so on are also im 
portant parts of the harness and must not 
be overlooked. Experts now recommend 
the 1%4-inch hold-all combination halter 
and bridle of bull hide or stag hide.as be 
ing more satisfactory than the best grade 
of steer hide. Much available information 
on harness and hitches can be seeuf! 
from the several pamphlets put out by 
the Horse Association of America, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago, IIl. 
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How the name Goodrich on your 


Cavaliers insures High Value at Low Price 


HERE it is... right on the 
, side-wall . . . molded into the 
tire! The strongest guarantee 


you can get on any tire any- 
where. 


It’s the name “Goodrich” and 
it means double insurance of 
real tire value 


For “Goodrich” on the tire 
means that it is guaranteed for 
life! That it has been thoroughly 
tested in actual road service! 
That it may be counted on to 
reduce tire troubles! 


And when “Goodrich” is 
coupled with “Cavalier,”it means 
this same high quality ... at low 
prices! For this tire has been 

It to give fine tire service at 


4 PpomINTs OF 
SUPERIORITY 
(1) Extra thick, husky 
tread of dense, 
wearing rubber. 
Hinge center 
sign for fle 


arcass 
(4) Maximum air space 
for easy riding. 


lower prices than you pay for 
ordinary casings! 

It has the same thick tread, 
the same husky carcass, the same 
oversize air cushion that you 
find in much higher priced tires. 

It gives the same dependable 


performance ... the same trou- 
ble-free service. In short, it’s 
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built right 


into the tire” 


REMEMBER! You buy Cavaliers 
from specialists! They help you 
get full service from every casing. 


eM 


solid value, from bead to bead 
... the lowest priced fine tire in 
the country! 


Look into the Cavalier before 
you buy new tires. Let your 
Goodrich dealer show you how 
you can have 6-ply tires at what 
you expect to pay for 4 plies. 

He has Cavaliers in the size for 
your car, and in two truck sizes. 
He makes no charge for mount- 
ing and stands squarely back of 
every tire he sells. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, Ohio. 














Goodrich (yya/jer-a- § 


bed - 
Anether B. ; Goodrich L voaduct 32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct 
‘ rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug 


Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose + Belting - Packing - Molded Goods. 


» 
aes bal a 5 yi > OF Fei te s re g 


faiti sits ; ; sabi 
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Extra 
furrows 


*‘*STANDARD”’ 
Farm Products 

Motor Oil 

Mica Axle Grease 

Penetrating Oil 


Household 
Lubricant 


Separator Oil 
Parowax 
Kerosene 
Liquid Gloss 
Harness Oil 


Compound 
Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil 


Plumbers’ 
Cutting Oil 


Harvester Oil 
Belt Dressing 


sfraonte 


There is a lot of reserve strength in 
your tractor when it easily bites deep 
into hard ground and turns over fur- 
row after furrow day after day. There 
is plenty of reserve strength in 
‘‘Standard’’ Gasoline or Kerosene 
when it gives your tractor that steady 
flow of power which adds extra 
furrows. 


Even if your tractor has a kerosene 
carburetor, warming up the engine 
with ‘‘Standard’’ Gasoline assures you 
of no irritating delays on cold morn- 
ings because ‘‘Standard’’ is famous 
for its quick starting qualities. And 
‘‘Standard’’ Kerosene makes your 
tractor hustle. 


Use ‘‘Standard”’ products for your 
spring work. They are made right. 
They are priced right. And they are 
the best you can get. Stop in today at 
your ‘‘Standard’’dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


When any product of petroleum is sold under this em- 
blem, you may be sure of its uniformity and high quality. 


“STANDARD” 


GASOLINE ° 


KEROSENE 





Sam Johnson’s 


The Progressive Farmer 


Weekly Lessog 


He Learns What Nitrogen, Potash, and 
Phosphoric Acid Do 


“ OU know what? I’m beginning to 
find out that I know mighty little 
about fertilizer—I mean the kind that 
comes sewed up in a bag—mighty little.” 
“That’s encouraging, Sam. When a 
man ‘knows that he knows not’ it is a 
sure sign that he will seek the truth and 
he is more apt to find it. How did you 
find out that your knowledge of ferti- 
lizer was limited?” 

“Tt was this a way: I sowed wheat on 
that 15-acre field along the road this side 
of my house. Well, I top-dressed it with 
quick-acting nitrogen t’other day, leaving 
a 15-foot strip through the field as a check 
plot—wanted to see how much good the 
nitrogen did. A few mornings afterward 
Sallie was out in the front yard. Sh 
keeps her eyes 
mighty wide open. 
“What makes that 
yellow streak 
through your 
wheat?’ she asked 
me. ‘That's where 
I didn’t sow any 
quick-acting nitro- 
gen,’ say3‘I. ‘How 
does the nitrogen 
make the other 
wheat look so green 
and nice and grow 
so much faster?’ 
‘Because I sowed 
nitrogen on the 
wheat that’s grow- 
ing so fast and 
looking so green, 
that’s why’ says I. 


“Then Sallie 

comes back at me good and hard—made 
me feel sorter foolish. Sallie said, ‘How 
does that nitrogen make that wheat grow 
so fine?—how, I asked you, Sam John- 
son? If you can’t tell me how, say so or 
shut up. I want some of that nitrogen 
for my flower yard.’ 


“That’s what Sallie said. Now what 
do you say? How does nitrogen make 
crops grow? That’s what I’m here to 
find out. Can you tell-me?” 
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“T suppose, Sam, that you wish to know 
the specific functions performed not only 
by nitrogen but by phosphoric acid and 
potash also in plant nutrition. In the first 
place—” 


“Hold on!” interrupted Sam. “I want 
to get this down just right. Please have 
a stenographer take it down. You don't 
know Sallie like I do.” 


We complied with Sam’s request and 
began dictating as follows :— 


“1. What Nitrogen Does for Plants. 
—wNitrogen promotes the vegetative de- 
velopment of plants—stem, leaf, and fruit 
development; it favors the development 
of roots; it makes grains and grasses 
produce more shoots by increasing their 
tillering or stooling; it helps make the 
grains plump and gives them greater vi- 
tality. It promotes the leafy growth of 
lettuce, cabbage, and other leafy plants; 
it promotes new growth of wood, in- 


‘| creases healthy buds on fruit trees and 


other plants. It helps to maintain the 
proper balance in the quality of growth. 
Nitrogen enters into the composition of 
all parts of plants, giving them growth, 
fruitfulness, and the power to reproduce 
well. The most evident function of ni- 
trogen is found in the deeper green of 
foliage and this means much, for leaves 
perform the function of poth stomach and 
lungs of plants.” 

“Now,” Sam broke in, “I can tell Sallie 
why my wheat is growing better and is 
greener where I top-dressed it with nitro- 
gen. Now tell me what phosphoric acid 
and potash does?” 

So the stenographer’s pencil started 
again :— 

“2. What Phosphoric Acid Does for 
Plants.—Phosphoric acid makes roots 


WHAT PLANT FOODS DO 
Each of the three essential plant foods plays 
an important part in producing a crop. It 


grow vigorous, strong, and hea 
in the season; it builds the } 
of the plant, hastens and sx 
reproduction and maturity 
seeds ; increases the percent 
grains and other seeds ; mak 
and higher in food nutrients and stron 
in germination, thus making heavier pe 
better seed and more of them, It mak 
the straw of grains more rigid and stand 
up better before and after ripening. 


“3. What Potash Does for Plants — 
Potash performs various functions ‘It 
aids in the distribution of starch in plants 
and insures the formation of oil, carho- 
hydrates, starch, sugar, cellulose and 
protein in plants and in their seeds - it 
helps to build cell walls and strengthens 
all structures of plants. It helps prevent 
both premature and delayed ripening ; pro- 
motes root growth; 
aids in the produe- 
tion of seeds, stif- 
fens the straw of 
small grains, and 
serves as a tonic, 
making plants re- 
sistant to disease 
and to unfavorable 
temperatures, It 
gives better color, 
flavor, and texture 
to fruits and im- 
proves their ship- 
ping qualities. It 
checks rust in cot- 
ton, hastens a 
healthy maturity, 
gives stronger 
GIR aM, burs, and increases 
ALIS the length of the 
staple and_propor- 
tion of lint to seed. 
gives body or 

substance to to 
bacco, holds the crop to a longer period 
of maturity without injury, and gives a 
smoother leaf that cures more uniformly 
and brings a better price.” 


Ithy early 
ody growth 
timulates the 
ot truits and 
age of sound 
€s seed plump 





“It surely is a good thing that young 
lady took down all that,” said Sam as he 
picked up the typewritten sheet. “I couldn't 
remember half of it. Sallie likes to learn 
new things about crops and soils and 
livestock, and she’ll be giving me an ex- 
amination on this before Saturday night. 
Got anything else that might help me?” 


“Well, here’s a picture that may help,” 
we said, giving him a booklet with the 
picture. “What Plant Foods Do,” a copy 
of which is reproduced herewith. 


“Ves,” said Sam, “and I see something 
here that also tells what nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash do. I am going 
to see how it agrees with what you say. 


And Sam went off reading the clip- 
ping which may perhaps add emphasis to 
the information we tried to dictate for 
the benefit of Sam and his enterprising 
wife. So we add it herewith :— 


WHAT THE MAIN PLANT FOODS Do 
Nitrogen— 

1. Promotes leaf and stem growth. 

2. Increases the stooling of grasses and 
small grains. 

3. Favors root development. 

4. Produces new wood on fruit trees. 

5. Gives foliage the Healthful green color 
characteristic of vigorous growth. 


Phosphoric Acid— 

1. Stimulates early root formation. 

. Gives plants a vigorous start. 

3. Increases ratio of yield to stalk. 

. Improves quality of yield. 

5. Promotes early ripening. 

(When: crops are slow to mature, taking 
weeks when they should take days, it m™ 
cates a serious lack of phosphoric acid.) 


Potash— 

1. Favors formation of starch and eee 

2. Stiffens stems of grasses and grains 
thus helps to prevent lodging. 

3. Increases sturdiness of plants. 

4. Gives plants greater resistance to 
ease and to unfavorable temperatures. 

5. Improves quality of yield. : 
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A Mechanical Judge 


N TIMES Square, New York City, 
a a mechanical bogus-coin detector. 
Magnets are adjusted in such a way 
that when coins are dropped into the slot, 
the bad ones are de- 
flected from the or- 
dinary channel. Then 
a loud_ mechani- 
cal voice shouts, 
“Please use good 
coins only.” Need- 
less to say, no person 
drops bad coins into 
the slot twice. 


ED ae | 

God made the heart 
of man with a similar device. At its cre- 
ation each human soul has in it a con- 
duct detector. One day in the morning 
of the world two brothers went out to 
make their offering to Jehovah. Some 
mean, jealous motives took possession of 
the mind of Cain, and in anger he killed 
his brother Abel. The Lord called to 
Cain, “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


A king grew covetous of his neighbor’s 
vegetable garden. A trumped up charge 
against Naboth secured his stoning to 
death and Ahab took possession of the 
garden, Elijah became the voice of venge- 
ance upon the wicked king. “Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy?” cried out the 
king. He had tried to pass bogus con- 
duct'in a righteous universe. Jt can’t be 


done. 
7469 


This voice within us has an approving 
tone as well as a disapproving note. I do 
not know of any pleasure comparable to 
the feeling that one has done, in any given 
situation, the right thing. In my earliest 
boyhood, I once took a small piece of 
money that did not belong to me. My con- 
science detected the fault and shouted 
loudly to me. I remember with -what 
carefulness I slipped into the parlor and 
put that nickel back where it belonged. 
I can recall, even now, how bright and 
warm the sunshine felt as I ran out 
happy-hearted to my play. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that happiness depends 
upon “good conscience.” 


One had about as well destroy his life 
as to destroy the voice of his conscience 
by refusing to obey it. We are building 
in America the vastest system of material 
things that has ever been built by man. 
Things crowd upon us until we are likely 
to believe that they are the most impor- 
tant factors. They are not. The most 
‘Important thing about a human being is 
his soul. The most important thing about 
this soul is obedience to God and con- 


science, 
| i | 


The description of this mechanical coin- 
tester says that its parts must be deli- 
ately adjusted and that it easily gets out 
of repair. It is so with conscience. It 
must be listened to and obeyed, or it 
finally cannot be heard. 


When I went to college I had an alarm 
clock. At first it almost scared me into 
wide-awakeness. One morning I turned 
It, off and turned over and went to sleep. 
I did this for several mornings, and finally 
I could not hear it at all. Then I 

d to resort to strenuous methods. I put 
the clock on an inverted dishpan upon 
my table. I heard it. By getting up 
Promptly for a few weeks, my ears be- 
tame again sensitive to its bell. 


The conscience that is obeyed becomes 
more easily heard. 
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Wear UNION MADE 
Overalls,Work Shirt 


and Trousers 
A 
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They give you the most for your 
money and are clean and free from 
possible contamination. 




























































They represent the utmost in 
workmanship, quality and service. 


They are produced in bright, 
cheerful and sanitary plants by 
highly skilled operators, working 
under ideal. conditions. 


They carry the Union Label, 
which is your protection against 
work garments of prison-make + 
or doubtful origin. 


UNION 
ISSUED BY 










CIAUTHORITY OF 





This Union Label 
identifies Union Made 
Overalls, Work Shirts, 
Trousers and Play 
Suits. Look for it when 
you buy work clothing. 


Patronize depend- 
able merchants in your 
community who sell 
Union Made work 
clothing. These mer- 

; chants will gladly show 
you the Union Label. 


- UNION MAD 


Get the Most for Your Beware of Prison Made 
Money Always Work Garments 


8 
REGISTERED H]-3 
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The Union Label on work clothes is your protection Millions of prison made work garments are dumped 
and guarantee. It is the unquestioned trade-mark of on the market every year. There is no way to identify 
service, satisfaction and a full measure of value. Look them. One sure way to avoid the purchase of such 
for it on all work clothing. merchandise is to demand the Union Label. | 
~~ Send for this of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America | 
EDUCATIONAL and The United Garment Workers of America. 
prison. wall 14 evsoet + CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK CITY, | 
Seed ee eee oe 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 621 Bible House 


ments. Mailed free! . q 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

V/ LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
: exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
you can make little pies Jp wists See vee Soe fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get | trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 


‘ I'll Give You a $1.00 Packa lly i i re buyin 
of my Hog Fat. clone Bm dhcanorene ws» a sonally investigate land before buying. 
I'll send you a yemies $1.00 packages of Hog Fat, 


se bath paren Coty ute Une ia ccase ponaat when 80 lin The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Reds your monty tack: Wee at once to EB Maral re’ 
E. B. MARSHALL CO., Dept. 1604, Milwaukee, Wis. | Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. . Dallas, Texas 


ECE ETS 
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IBEFORE YOU PLANT COTTON, || 
| LISTEN— 


| 
State College Made $21.56 More| 
Per Acre by Dusting Seed 
A PRELIMINARY report of investi- | 
7 gations made by S. G. Lehman, | 
plant pathologist of the North Carolina | 
Experiment Station, shows how it pays } 
to use a suitable poison dust on cotton | 
seed before planting, and the same con- 
clusions are reported from other stations 
and colleges. Seed thus treated have 
germinated more promptly and come up 
‘to a very much better stand. Profit from 
the dust treatment amounted to $21.56 
per acre on seed planted April 12. The 
increased profit from plantings made 
April 24 was $8.50 per acre. The smaller 
profit from late planting was due to the 
prompter germination of the untreated 
cotton seed due to warmer weather. 


The advantages of a good stand are 
apparent to all and a good stand early in 
the season has the added advantage of 
giving the cotton a 10 or 15 day start 
over the boll weevil. This often means 
the difference between a profit or loss in 
the returns from the cotton crop. 


| 


Poor stands early in the season or in cool 
damp weather are largely due to attacks 
made on the seeds and young plants by 
fungi in the soil. Dusting the seed with 
a suitable poison prevents the attack. 


The value of the increased yield from 
all North Carolina tests made ranged 
from $3.10 to $21.56 per acre. The cost 
of the dust should not be greater than 
12 to 15 cents per bushel of seed treated, 
or 12 to W cents per acre, the cost de- 
pending upon whether one or two bush- 
els are planted. 

The dust reported by Dr Lehman as 
having given best results is known under 
the trade name of “Ceresan,” and he has 
the following to say about how to use 
it :— 

“The rate at which the dust should be 
used will depend upon the soil and weath- 
er conditions to which the dusted seed 
are likely to be subjected after planting. 
The writer advises the use of 4 ounces 
‘of dust for each bushel of seed if the seed 
is to be planted early and, thus, is likely 
to be subjected to much cold, wet weath- 
er. If the cotton is to be planted only 
moderately early or at the earliest date 
commonly regarded as a safe time for 
planting cotton in the particular locality 
where the test is being made, use only 3 
ounces of dust for one bushel of seed. If 
cotton is being planted late, and thus like- 
ly to germinate in soil that is hot and dry 
there is some question at present whether 
dusting will be of any advantage. The 
writer does not recommend treatment of 
seed intended for late planting. 

“The dust can be measured with a 
spoon. One tablespoonful, heaping high, 
is approximately equal to one ounce. 
simple, yet effective method of dusting 
cotton seed is to make use of a large drum 
or barrel having a tight lid. Place the 
seed and the required amount of dust in 
the drum or barrel and roll the same on 
the ground for at least 5 minutes. The 
treatment can be made still more con- 
veniently if the drum is fitted with an 
axle, mounted on a frame, and turned by 
a handle. It is important that the dust- 
ing be done thoroughly. The drum should 
rotate rapidly to produce a good cloud 
of dust but not so fast that the seed will 
be held by centrifugal force to the side of 
the drum throughout the entire rotation. 
Best results will be obtained if the drum 
is turned at such a speed that the seed 
will fall toward the bottom just as it 
reaches the uppermost part of the circle 
in which the drum is rotating. The treat- 
ments may be made at any time previous 
to planting. Ceresan is poisonous and 
dusted seed should not be fed to ani- 
mals. It can be handled without danger 
provided reasonable care is taken not to 
breathe the dust in excess. This can be 
avoided by dusting the seed out-of-doors 
on a windy day or in a building through 
which a current of air is passing.” 












The Progressive Farmer 


“We top-dress every| 
acre with\l 


W. D. BARBEE and W. G. Edwards are 
e neighbors in Seaboard, N.C. Last season they 
each top-dressed all their cotton with 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre. Mr. Barbee made 251 bales 
on 300 acres, and Mr. Edwards made 520 bales on7% Mr. I 
acres. Each used his regular cotton fertilizer at plant. rustec 
ing and a nitrogen top-dresser with his extra potash, have 













Mr. Barbee said: “‘A liberal supply of potash certainly 1929 | 
keeps cotton in a healthy condition and gives larger heavy 
yields.” for co 


..says Mr. Barbee}... 






































































































































‘Extra potash pays extra cash”’ is Mr. Barbee and Mr. Edwards are just two among the 

a Slogan wherever extra potash is many of Southern farmers who have found out that 

used at planting or as top-dressing. most crops need more potash than the average fertil- 
izer contains. In field tests on more than 1000 farms 
in 10 southern states during the last three years, # 
which extra potash was tried on cotton, tobacco, pe@ 
nuts, corn, small grains, fruit, potatoes and gen 
truck, farmers discovered that these crops can ps¢ 
with excellent profit an average of three times as much 
potash as they had received in the past. 







































































It is false economy to go to all of the expense and 
trouble of growing any crop and then not use enough 
potash to let it pay you as much as it should, whet 
potash is so cheap. Plan now to use the extra po 

that will help you collect extra cash from your crops 


Extra PO LASE 
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A MULE’S MESSAGE TO | 
FARMERS IN 1930 | 
| 


FF a 





| By S. J. PHILLIPS 





AM fat and fine at this time and I am 


wondering if you are planning pro- 
ducing 75 bushels of corn for me this 
year. I am very fond of corn but I like 
a change in my grain feed sometimes. 
I’H eat oats, soybeans, bran, kafir corn, 


and many other small grains. I will need 
at least 214 tons of hay. I- am not so 
particular about the hay as I have an ap- 


& 99 
‘ petite for Johnson grass, timothy, Ber- 
muda, alfalfa, Sudan, lespedeza, clover, 
S are ; sorghum, peanut, and oat hay when it is j 
cured in the dough stage. I know you i 


n they can grow the above named crops, be- 
nds of 
1 bales 
on728 Mr. Edwards said: “A few years ago I top-dressed with nitrogen only. My cotton i 
‘plant. rusted and made too much growth. Since I began using a nitrogen-potash top-dresser I | 
0tash, have no rust, healthier stalks, less shedding, more uniform staple and better yields. In 
1929 I produced 520 bales on 728 acres under very adverse weather conditions and with 
heavy weevil infestation. In my opinion very few farmers are using a balanced fertilizer 
for cotton.” . . . In terms of mixed fertilizer Mr. Barbee and Mr. Edwards each used 
; 800 pounds of 12-3-3 per 

acre at planting and 300 

pounds of 0-12-16 top- 


ee ee S ays Mr ® Edwar ds dresser per acre. (PNK) 


rtainly 
larger 











cause I’ve seen them grown in this state j 
—and too, I am a Missouri Mule. 

Last year I was a little sick. My mas- 
ter bought a box of stock powder. The 
following instructions were given :— 


, 


Feed in clean trough free from manure. 


. Give ample grain and hay. 
. Give clean water. 


Keep salt in trough at all times. 
. Examine teeth yearly. 

. Keep feet in good condition. 

- Curry and brush daily. 

. Keep stock in roomy stalls. 


9. Let stock have access to lot in favorable 
weather. 


10. Give two tablespoons of stock powder 
daily. 

Now I have only mule sense and I i 
know you have done more for me than | 
the two tablespoons of stock powders. If 
you would give me the same attention all \ 
the time, I would not need two table- 
spoons of stock powder. 


OCnNAMN SPS WN 








i 

I am writing you this letter with the { 

intention of helping to better my living | 
conditions and health in the future. I 

am counting on you doing all you can for 

Yours hopefully, 1 

YOUR MULE. 

1 

q 

i 











Top-dress your cotton with 100 pounds of muriate of 
t that potash per acre on sandy soils, or with 50 pounds of 





fertil Muriate per acre on clay soils. Apply the potash top- 
farms dresser with your nitrogen top-dresser. PECAN TREES IN THE SOUTH | 
rs, im j 








er For tobacco top-dress within two weeks after setting 
cau with 100 pounds of sulphate of potash or, where sand 
ap drown occurs — 200 pounds of sulphate of potash- 
ie Stem per acre. Top-dress peanuts with 100 pounds 
Muriate per acre, corn with 50 pounds of muriate, 

and sweet and Irish potatoes with 200 pounds of muriate 


HE total number of pecan trees in 

the Southern States, including seed- 
lings as well as the improved or paper- 
shell varieties, is estimated to be 18,272,- 
500. Of this number 6,660,000, or more 
'than 3314 per cent, are found in the 
state of Texas. The next largest num- 





> and or sulphat ber in any state is 3,505,000 in Georgia, ( 
ugh phate of potash pat acre. closely followed by 2,900,000 in Okla- 4 
10 homa. Mississippi and Alabama fall just ; 
when N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. under 1,000,000, the former having 992,- | 
otash 249 of Asister@em, Holliad ue 500 trees and the latter 945,000. Louis- 
Hu iWldi © iana has 812,000; Arkansas, 801,000; 
abe rt Building . . . Atlanta, Georgia Florida, 690,000; South Carolina, 360,- 





000; and North Carolina, 320,000. ! 


Of the 7,872,700 improved or paper- 
shell pecan trees in the Southern States, 
3,415,000 or nearly half of them are in 


E) the state of Georgia. Alabama comes 
second with 893,000, and Texas third with 
660,000. Mississippi has 633,700; Flor- ; 
: | me V a as ida, 625,000; South Carolina, 335,000; 
Bi re ~ and North Carolina, 279,000. 4 
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Home-Mix for Tobacco 
“IT want to mix a 4-10-6 fertilizer, us- 
ing tankage, nitrate of soda, and cotton- 
seed meal for my nitrogen with super- 
phosphate and potash. How much of each 
must I use?” Here is your mixture :— 
ff ee Peer res 
Nitrate of soda.......... 
Cottonseed meal........ 
Superphosphate ........ 
Sulphate of potash......... 


260 pounds 
300 pounds 
100 pounds 
1,100 pounds 
240 pounds 


po ees oe eer 2,000 pounds 

Mixes Clover and Lespedeza 

“A year ago I sowed 20 pounds of les- 
pedeza seed along with 8 pounds of red 
clover seed on my wheat in late Febru- 
ary and got a good stand of both. Will 
the lespedeza come up in the clover this 
spring?” The quantity of lespedeza you 
will have will depend on the clover stand. 
If you clover does not make a _ good 
stand, then the lespedeza will take pos- 
session of all the space not occupied by 
the clover. 
Fertilizer for Rosebushes 


“T have used hardwood ashes liberally 
on my roses and would like to know if 





By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


fertilizer and lime would help make fine 
large blooms?” After a liberal use of 
ashes we do not think lime will be of 
benefit, since about one-third of hardwood 
ashes is lime. Spread coarse stable ma- 
nure or lot scrapings covering a yard 
square about each bush three or four 
inches deep. Do this now and chop this 
covering lightly into the ground. Then 
apply half a pound to a pound and a half 
of a high grade complete fertilizer for 
each plant, regulating the quantity to 
suit the size of the rosebush. Rosebushes 
often need spraying and pruning as much 
as they need fertilizing. 
A Home Nitrogen Factory 

“T have .been using 600 pounds of 5-8-3 
fertilizer on my cotton and like it fine. 
This year I have a ten-acre field that was 
in soybeans and want to plant it to cotton. 
Half of the soybeans were cut for hay 
and the other half hogged down. What 
fertiliser should I use on this field?” On 


the soybean stubble part of the field I 
would continue to use the 5-8-3. On the 
hogged down area 600 pounds of 2-8-3 
probably would supply the early needs of 
cotton. If more nitrogen is needed later, 
then it can be applied as a top-dressing. 
I presume you wish to build your soil 
to a higher degree of fertility and to do 
this more rapidly you might use higher 
grade fertilizer such as 7%4-12-4% for 
the stubble land and 3-12-4%4 for the hog- 
ged down land. 
Kill Poultry Lice With Black Leaf 40 
“How do you use Black Leaf 40 to kill 
lice on poultry?” Punch two holes in the 
top of can containing Black Leaf 40. 
Pass can along roosting poles, pouring 
material onto roost. The entire roost 
should be so treated. Apply just before 
birds go to roost, and all body lice should 
be dead in a few hours. See that all 
birds roost on poles, otherwise lice will re- 
main on outside birds, and these would 





Oliver Walking Cultivators—famous 
where cotton is grown 






XE Osim, 


-—— —W 4 
——— Was 





Oliver No. 35—the standard 


of comparison 





Oliver Superior Walking Cultivators 
—easy on man and team 





The latest and best Cotton Tool— 
the Oliver Hart-Parr Row Crop 








formation on the 


arr Row Crop Tractor. 


OLIVER 


ASK YOUR OLIVER DEALER 





The Oliver No. 2 Cultivator 


Picking More Cotton 


Than is Growing Today 


Save the fertility of the soil for cotton. 


Proper cultivating, that conserves moisture in the soil, and saves plant 
food that weeds use up, will increase your cotton crop and will lower 
your cost of producing each bale. If you are not an Oliver user, get 
in under the Oliver Flag. 
For under the Oliver flag are the famous No. 2 Walking, No. 37 
Riding, proven the best tools of the Southland in horse-drawn cultiva- 
tors, and now the new Oliver Hart-Parr Row Crop Tractor, with culti- 
vator gangs, the greatest tool ever offered for the 
his, acreage does not need 


Crop Tractor. 


oo oe a ee 





to be so very big either. These 
tools cultivate cotton and they cultivate it right. Sweeps and shovels 
are built to meet every soil condition. And there are many, many more 
cultivators in the combined Oliver and Superior 
that were worked out to meet some special condition in the cotton fields 
—so get in touch with your Oliver Dealer today or send for the folder— 
Better Cotton Cultivation With Oliver” that 
liver-Superior cultivators. 
booklet on the Oliver Hart. i OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 

There is an Oliver branch in every state to serve you. 


Please send me your new folder ‘Better Cotton Cultivation 
With Oliver” and new booklet on the Oliver Hart-Parr Row 


big producer, and 
Oliver 


ines, many more 


ives yos complete in- 
e will also send a new 











The Pro gressive Fob 


What Farmers Want to Know 


be a source of supply for a rej : 

of the whole flock. One pound aa 
treat enough roosting space for 200 binds 
This material is sold by seedsmen Py 
gists, farm supply merchants, poultry a 
ply houses, etc., and should be availa 
in most towns and communities, One ‘ae 
will cover 15 feet of roost ; one-half iis 
120 feet; two pounds 488 feet, while 10 
pounds will do for 2,400 feet. 


The Beautiful and Useful Birds 


“Please tell me where I can get a book 
that tells about our common wild birds 
I want to know which of them are bene- 
ficial and which harmful to the farmer 
and fruit grower.” Here is a list of Farm. 
ers’ Bulletins :— 

493—T he English Sparrow as a Pest, 
497—Birds in Relation to Man. 
506—Food of Well Known Birds. 
630—Common Birds Useful to the Farmer. 
755—Birds in Relation to Agriculture, : 
844—How to Attract Birds. 
1102—The Crow in Its Relation to Agri 

A a Agricultur 
1239—Community Bird Refuges. . 
1456—Homes for Birds. 
1521—Propagation of Game Birds. 


These will be sent free to farmers who 
will write the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for copies, 
Raising a Calf by Hand 

“T am feeding a 6-weeks-old calf on 
whole milk and want to know when to 
wean it and what to feed it?” Calves that 
are six weeks old and have been well 
grown with whole milk can be gradually 


taken off the whole milk and put on’ 


to skimmilk, grains, and legume hays, 

The following plan of feeding is recom- 
mended by Prof. R. E. Hunt, head of the 
animal husbandry department of Virginia 
College of Agriculture :— 


By having a grain mixture of— 


EON ee sah are 100 pounds 
IED cece Sate icskeio e 200 pounds 
Cnr ee See nT 100 pounds, and 
Linseed meal ......... 50 pounds 


in small quantities in the trough, calves 
will soon learn to eat quite a bit of it 
Also by putting small quantities of good 
bright legume hay or silage in the trough 
it will be possible to gradually replace 
the whole milk with skimmilk. By the 
time the calves are four to five months 
old they will be able to be taken off milk 
entirely. 


Any change in feeds should be brought 
about gradually and care should be taken 
not to overfeed. 


Stopping Hens From Eating Eggs 
“How can I break my hens from eating 
eggs?” The best answer we have seeil 
to this question is given by the Virginia 
Extension Service and is as follows:— 


Egg eating is often induced by the eating 
of eggs that are sometimes broken when laid 
on the floor or dropped when the hens are on 
the roosts. The offenders can usually be 
picked out by their yolk-stained beaks and 
should be’ killed, or at least isolated from the 
flock. Eggs that are left in the nests until 
they are frozen and broken also exposé the 
hens and pullets to this temptation. 


Fowls that are out of condition, poor, % 
abnormally hungry, will eat the eggs to sal 
isfy the craving for food. Lack of lime m the 
ration will also induce the birds to pick # 
the eggs. Nests with wire netting bottoms 
furnished with no straw or litter leave the 
eggs unprotected to the hens below. Prob: 
ably the main cause of egg-eating 1s idleness 
on the part of the hens in the fall and winter 
months. 

Plenty of oyster shell should be kept befor 
the birds at all times so that they will 20 
have a chance to get a craving for jm" 
Darkened nests that have plenty of straw ¥s 
them aid in controlling this habit. Many nes 


> i is 

should also be placed in = es R, = 
; ; ; ock. 

habit begins to appear in the ae 


should always count on one ne¢s = 
four or five hens. As spring comes 0M ei 
nests will be needed. Remember that pics is 
just commencing to lay, drop their ess! 

the litter and on the dropping board. pel 
times this vice can be cured by placing 8% 

china eggs on the floor for the 


two or three filled with pepper oF pli 
Paris. Don’t feed egg shells in thes : 
the laying flock. 































birds to pick | 
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at, or leaving a few rotten eggs ¢XPOMN as, 
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North Carolina Farm News 
By F. H. JETER 


the soil badly in Forsyth County, more ter- 
racing than usual has been done this spring. 


ASED on interviews with 300 white 
farm owners and 296 white tenant 
farmers in Wake County, Dr. W. A. 
Anderson, sociologist of the North Caro- 


“Our folks are selling some excellent seed 
corn this year,” says J. G. Morrison, of Lin- 





lina Experiment Sta- coln. “We are also buying better cotton 
tion has prepared seed, some red clover, and soybeans.” 

’ 
Bulletin No. 269 of Gaston farmers are going about the pur- 


chase of fertilizer this spring in a business- 
like way. County Agent L. B. Altman says 
he has never had so many conferences about 
good formulas, home-mixing, and codperative 
buying. 


the station which 
gives some interest- 
ing facts about the 
income, spending 

& habits, and living 

3 conditions on_ the 

: farms of Wake 

\ ; County. The author 
a says that the aver- 

F. H. JETER age size of farm 
under cultivation by 
the owners is 30.5 acres, and by tenants 
214 acres. The owners get 63 per cent 
of their income from crops and the ten- 
ants get 89 per cent of theirs from the 
same source. The average gross income 
for the owner families was $2,505 a year 
and for the tenants, $895. Additions 


Instead of a five-acre cotton contest this 
year, a five-acre corn contest will be held in 
Cleveland County as a part of the live-at- 
home movement. 

Though discouraged by the low price of 
butterfat, the new dairy farmers of Stanly 
County have taken the sensible view of pro- 
ducing milk cheaply by the use of legumes 
and are sowing more for hay and pasture. 


Four clinics and post-mortem examinations 
of pigs killed by parasites were held for 
groups of farmers in Washington County by 
Dr. A. J. Osteen. 


“The wheat crop of Caswell County looks 


: :. e growin of good; and where limestone was used last 

food ce at Pc Pa Soe fall, indications are that the yield will be 
ie substantially increased,” says H. L. Sea- 

as fuel from the farm woodlands. The grove, 7 ‘y 


bulletin will be interesting to farmers .of 
Wake County, and its findings can be ap- 
plied to other counties of similar farm 
conditions. Copies are free to Progres- 
sive Farmer readers in North Carolina 


Two hundred farmers became members of 
the Durham Farmers’ Mutual Exchange when 
it was organized three weeks ago. About 25 
more have joined since then and the first 
business done was in the purchase of fer- 


who apply to the agricultural editor at tilizer. 
State College. The Page Trust Company is furnishing 
Il money for 4-H club boys of Lee County to 


purchase dairy calves. 
club will be sponsored by a member of the 
Sanford Rotary Club. 


From County Agents.—Here is a lot 
of interesting farm news gathered by busy 
county agents and boiled down to short 
paragraphs :— 

Davidson County farmers purchased 885 
bushels of soybeans to be planted as a hay 
crop for dairy cows this season. 

Because heavy winter rains have washed at 


counties met at New Bern recently to form a 
discount corporation. By-laws and 
tions were adopted and the necessary papers 
forwarded to the Intermediate Credit Bank 
Columbia. 








| | CHAMPION LIVE-AT-HOME GARDENERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA| 








: Mr, and Mrs. D. W. Griffeth and their 
2 children, of Saluda County, South 
Carolina, make as healthy, happy, and 


garden in addition to the vegetables sup- 
plied for the family table and for family 
canning. A highly interesting account of 
his success at gardening last year ap- 
peared in the March 15 issue of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Claude Rothell, coun- 


handsome a bunch of young people as 
ene will see in many a day. They operate 
4 model two-horse farm, 
® which they pro- 
duce their home needs 


of wh ty agent of Saluda 
poul - es meant, County, says: “This 
sikh : pone and healthy and happy 

- In addition family supports itself 


they produced last year 
10 bales of cotton on 12 
acres, the entire cotton 
crop being clear. 

But the main achieve- 
ment which has 
brought Mr. Griffeth 
high distinction is his 
winning the gardening 
MPionship prize in 
uth Carolina in 1929 
by selling more than 
worth of vege- 
ees from a one-acre 


entirely on the home 
acres. All the children 
of school age attend a 
modern _ consolidated 
school. The Griffeth 
family take an active 
part in all community 
enterprises, and the 
Griffeth children seem 
to have inherited the 
industry which has 
brought their parents 
distinction and high 
honor,” 





D. W., Griffeth in his Sunday clothes 
takes his hat off to himself in over- 
alls. Wonder which suit he likes 
the best? 





Each member of the | 


Directors of the Mutual Exchanges of five | 


regula- [ 








} Elastic-knit Lightweight Uni- 
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THE HANES SAMSONBAK 
STANDS THE 


TUG-O'-WEAR 


THIS STRONGER, BETTER-FITTING 
SUIT FOR ACTIVE MEN 
IS ONLY $1 


UNION 


Rear view of Samsonbak. 

Center section of belt is blue to 

help identification. Unusual 
value for the money. 


on Suits for mild climates, $1 
to $1.5 mg or short 


sleeves, three-quarter or ankle Hanes Samsonbak Athletic Union Suit of to 
length. madras and broadcloth with patented belt, $1. 
Other union suits from 7 


Tuc-o’-waR Of tug-0’-wear, you 
can’t rip the Samsonsak. The Hangs 
dealer invites you to try! Go see 
him. He'll get a strangle-hold on 
one end—you grab the other, and 
pull with all your might. That 
belt stretches and stretches but 
never rips. There’s not a strand of 
rubber in it and it goes three-quar- 
ters of the way around your body, 
wherever there’s any chance of 
stretching or binding. A cool 








Hanes Shirts and Shorts in 

smart, new styles and colors, 

50c, 75c, $1. Fine fabrics and 
wide choice. 





Knit Athletic Union Suit — 
shoulder- bution style—made 


of fine combed yarn, knitted 
us measurements. 
Just $1. 

‘5c to $2. 


number indeed—and only $1. 

If you prefer shirts and shorts or 
other types of underwear, be sure 
to see how much better they're 
made by Hangs. A quarter-century's 
experience in this business may be 
responsible—but millions of men 
who wear Hans say it’s a ‘‘gift."* 
If your dealer hasn't the complete 
line for your boys as well as your- 
self, write to P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 












AAR 






FOR EVERY SEASON 
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OU want to make money, farm- 
ing. Maybe you're figuring the 
- best and surest ways to do it. 
Let’s take work and planning and 
a lot of other things for granted. 
They’re on everybody’s list. Then 
let’s narrow all the rest down to these 
three questions: How much fertilizer 
to use? What grade? What make? 
Answer the first question by using 
plenty of fertilizer. “The higher the 
rate of application, the greater the 
increase of yield and the larger the 
profit,” says the National Fertilizer 
Association after studying the results 
told by 48,000 farmers. 
Answer the second question by us- 
ing good grades—they’re economical. 
And answer the third by using V-C 
Fertilizers, the tried and tested old 


Let’s narrow 
all questions 
down to three 


brands that you never have to worry 
about and always can depend on be- 
cause you know they’re good. 

So in the end all three questions 
get one answer; and it’s right: 

Use plenty of good grade V-C! 


[, 


FERTILIZERS. 








Branch Sales Offices 

in Sixteen Cities 
We'll be glad to help you with information 
and advice as to the rate of application 
and the grade of fertilizer that are best 
for your crop and soil. Just write to Agri- 
cultural Service Bureau, P. O. Box 1616, 
Richmond, Va. 


VirciniA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Richmond, Va. 














Progressive Farmer 


: Ads are RELIABLE 


7 





WE ARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 4 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- § 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your ; 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 


advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes ¢ 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 





















Pree! 


Catalog of Thorobred 
Seeds! Write today 
for your copy. 


tAlTs 


THOROBRED 


SEEDS _ Ee 


“pest BY TEST GEO. TAIT & 
FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS” NORFOLK, 









SONS Inc. 
VIRGINIA 











BEE HIVES 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


We carry a full stock at all times. Com- 
plete dove-tailed Hives $2.00 and up. Write 
for catalogue and special price list. 


ROEBUCK GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C. 














Take Advantage of 











this FREE Serviee . 





Wood’s Crop Special, issued 

monthly, brings you current 

prices on all seasonable seeds. 

Also gives helpful suggestions 

as to the best crops to grow. 

Just ask for “Crop Special.” 
No cost to you. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 
(Seedsmen Since 1879) 


30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


HWOODS SEEDSI 








| SEEKING TO HOLD DOWN | 
TOBACCO ACREAGE 


HE Interstate Flue-cured Tobacco 

Committee recently formed by repre- 
sentatives of educational, farming, and 
business interests of the four states of 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia will seek stabilization of the 
acreage planted to tobacco this season as 
its first effort in improving the tobacco 
situation. At a meeting held at State 
College March 19, (at which all the above 
states were represented except Georgia) 
the committee heard a report from the 
leading tobacco manufacturers as to their 
probable demands for this season, and a 
report from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at Washington as to the out- 
look for production and price. 





The manufacturers said there would be 
little change in the demand for smokers, 
cutters, cutting leaf, and other grades of 
tobacco used in cigarette manufacture. 
The small increase needed to take care 
of the increased use of cigarettes would 
not be in proportion to the increase in 
production now indicated. The manufac- 
turers have about enough fillers on hand 
now and there is a decreased demand for 
the heavier grade used in plug and smok- 
ing tobacco. The colors most in demand 
are lemon and orange in all types with a 
considerable demand for wrappers of 
good mahogany color. 

J. B. Hutson of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics said the probable 
carry-over on July 1, 1930, would be about 
610,000,000 pounds. If the acreage is ex- 
panded this year by 5 per cent over the 
entire belt (as seems likely now) and 
the same yield and quality are obtained as 
in past years, the price this fall will prob- 
ably range between 16 and 19 cents a 
pound average. This carry-over and prob- 
able yield this season, will give an avail- 
able supply of between 1,300,000,000 and 
1,500,000,000 pounds. If the latter quan- 
tity is obtained the price will be about 
16% cents a pound. 

The question therefore for the grower 
to decide is how much tobacco he can af- 
ford to grow for such a price. The com- 
mittee has established headquarters at 
Washington where William Collins of the 
Federal Farm Board is acting as execu- 
tive secretary. 





KNOW— 


How to Dry Wet Spots on the 
Farm 


E RECKON there are very few 

farms in the South that are not trou- 
bled with the problem of springy places 
or wet spots in cultivated fields. If un- 
drained, such places are not only useless, 
but when grown up in bushes and briers 
are unsightly to the prideful farmer, af- 
ford harborage for harmful insects and 
diseases, and are badly in the way of cul- 
tivating the land around them. In some 
cases such spots are in cultivation, but 
they do not produce well and, as a rule, 
time and labor are lost on them. 


| IF YOU REALLY WANT TO 


| 
E 





But often, on account of the accumula- 
tion of leaves and dead plants, these wet 
spots are capable of becoming really fer- 
tile and productive. The main thing need- 
ful is proper drainage. And generally, as 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture says, this is the “most profitable type 
of drainage a farmer can employ.” 

Farmers who have fields requiring such 
drainage will find Farmers’ Bulletin 
1606-F, entitled Farm Drainage, full -of 
practical information. The bulletin points 
out that a wet soil is cold, lacks beneficial 
bacteria, is difficult to cultivate, and does 
not provide proper conditions for the 
growth and development of roots—all of 
which result in reduced yields. 

Sometimes fields can be satisfactorily 
drained by open ditches but usually it is 
















































The Progressive Farmey 


advisable to construct underdrains, th 
bulletin says. Other matters treated in d : 
tail are :— ‘s 


—the depth and spacing of drains 
—the size of tile required, 
—the construction of the drains, and 
—the maintenance of drains. 


These subjects, of great importance to 
the farmer who desires to drain his farm 
efficiently, are all discussed in detail in 
the bulletin, a copy of which may be ob. 
tained by writing to the Office of Tn- 
formation, U. S. Department of Agricyl. 
ture. 


| WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH | 
| WHEAT PRICES? _| 


\ | 
HE following figures, taken from the 
December issue of Wheat Studies of 

the Food Research Institute of Stanford 

University, show the approximate carry. 

overs of wheat on August 1 in recent 

years :— 
WHEAT CARRY-OVER, AUGUST 1 
(In millions of bushels) 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 ton 
United States .. 165 135 111 138 142 











Canada™ <<... +... 41 6@ 35 #48 2 10 
Canadian in 

1: ee AS 3 3 4 5. ieee 
Argentina ...... 66 56s 6 1 65 90 19 
Mipstralie- tases 38 36 30 34 4B} 
Afloat for Eu- 

TORO. Seiiac cats 42 33 39 6 4 3 
U. K. ports 10 9 4 8 Hag 

TORRE ciccsnntes 365 298 284 344 422 59 


The world had thus been accumulating 
wheat reserves for three consecutive 
years, the figure mounting from 284,000,- 
000 bushels in 1926 to 598,000,000 bushels 
in 1929, 
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| TREAT STOCK CONSIDER. | 
| ATELY ON WARM DAYS | | 





HEN the first really warm days 

appear in the spring the work stock 
often suffer intensely. Of course injury 
may usually be avoided by carefully re- 
ducing the work until the animals get 
accustomed to the heat. But they are 
also enabled to withstand the heat much 
better if properly fed and cared for. 

In hot weather, the roughage or bulky 
feed like hay should be restricted to not 
over 34 of a pound to every 100 pounds 
of the animal’s weight. If this is all 
given at the night feed it will also be an 
advantage. If the animals have not yet 
shed their winter coats they should be 
clipped. Frequent watering and frequent 
short periods of rest will also aid. 

A horse or mule doing hard work on 
the first hot days of spring should sweat 
freely. If one fails to sweat, then at once 
is the time to get that animal in the shade 
to prevent heat stroke. 


__ ian 


IWALK FOUR MILES TO CULTH 
| VATE ACRE OF COTTON | 


\ ae 
4 OW far does one walk when cul 
tivating an acre of cotton with @ 

sweep, two furrows to the row?” 

Where the rows are four feet wide the 
distance walked allowing two furrows 
to the row, will equal 4.1 miles. If w 
add to this the amount of walking dont 
in turning around at the ends, it would 
be approximately five miles. If the row 
are only three feet wide the distance 
walked would be 5%4 miles or more 
six miles when we count the necessal 
walking in turning at the ends. Of course, 
by using a cultivator that will cultivate 
both sides of the row at one trip 
distance is divided in half, and if we@ 
cultivating land that is comparative) 
level and free of all obstructions 
make use of a two-row cultivator, 
we reduce the walking or the riding 
one-fourth the distance. 
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a Af | a From plantations in various parts of the world, Firestone 
0 4 Beat-zHa\ = selects the choicest, strongest, long staple cotton. In Firestone’s 


tail in 
be ob- | a7} z 
of In- a f F & 
gricul- BS - 5 sid aac eb ee me > 6. . + 
ae Gi Ge =lires may look alike, even as 
ITH > te we seed corn: But whata difference! 
, t=} eC B 
aes) ; ak | ts ih oy i UST as you carefully select and test seed corn to get the 
jest I 4 LR Let Pa EET | F greatest yield, so Firestone selects and tests rubber and 
tanford a ; | Hs mlm cotton to give you the greatest yield of mileage and safety. 
a . 4 oe)060ClC«iM From. Singapore and the great Firestone Rubber Plantations 
. : q ‘ih ae in Liberia, the best grades of rubber are selected at savings 
which are passed on to you in tires of extra quality, at prices 
i ¢ no higher than ordinary tires. 





: own cotton mills—largest in the world—this cotton is 
= ; tested and scientifically twisted into cords of maximum elas- 
a> d a ticity end, in addition, Gum-Dipped, which saturates every 
— , » @§=—s fiber of every cord with rubber. This extra process mini- 
84,00 Z. aoa § —mizes friction (greatest enemy of tire life), and adds thousands 


bushels 


of miles of extra service. 





R | | gai look alike. - sat gg Seed from ear No. 1 Like seed corn, tires may look alike until you know the 

i would produce a poor crop; No. 2 a fair crop; No. 3 a prize-winning crop. : . - 

| 0°s, Department po Agriculture Ballet aia says Seed selected yop. difference. Let the Firestone Dealer show you why Firestone 
i ielding rows of a breedin at produce ushels more per 1 ' 

— acre as anual fine-looking seed daaph acters field of the same cone Gum-Dipped Tires hold all world records for Safety, 

ve - Write us for U. S. Department of Agriculture information on seed corn. Address: Endurance and Mileage. Then, Judge 
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A FAMOUS 


NAME Swe ...A 


FINER CAR 


\ 


A finer cas 


for those who buy with care 


PONTIAC 


Illustrated above: The 4-Door Sedan, Body by Fisher 


Some people are more careful than others when they spend their 


money. They don’t buy until they see full value for every dollar. 
Perhaps you are like that. 


If so, it is quite possible that there is a Pontiac on your farm right 
now. Cars bearing this famous name have always been popular with 


those who insist upon exceptional motor car value. 


But you will find added reasons for this popularity when you see the 
latest Pontiac—the New Series Pontiac Big Six. This finer car is all 


that its predecessors were, and a great deal more besides. 


Its powerful engine, yielding 60-horsepower at 3000 r.p.m., is much 
smoother than before. For not only does it have the Harmonic 
Balancer which eliminates torsional vibration, and the G-M-R cylinder 


head which removes spark-knock and roughness —but the engine now 


has a stiffer crankcase and rests upon new-type rubber supports which 






Write for an interesting booklet which 
illustrates and describes the design of 
the New Series Pontiac Big Six with 
its important improvements. 





PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 












BIG 
aD, 





completely insulate it from the frame. A new steering mechanism 
which acts upon roller bearings makes the New Series Six easier to 
handle. Its big, non-squeak, enclosed, four-wheel brakes have been 
made even more positive in their action. New-type Lovejoy I Lydraulic 
Shock Absorbers, at no extra cost, give added riding ease. A sloping 
non-glare windshield—a Fisher body feature—increases night driving 


comfort and safety by deflecting the glare of approaching headlights. 


And with all these finer features goes the same solid economy which 
Pontiac owners have always enjoyed and which releases so many 


dollars for the other things farm families need. 


See this New Series Pontiac Big Six at the showroom of your 
Oakland-Pontiac dealer. Let him take you for a trial drive in this 


finer car bearing a famous name. . . . Seven body types. Prices 


f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges. Oakland Motor Car Co 


Remember... you can buy a Pontiac 
on special G. M. A.C. terms offered to 
farm buyers exclusively with payments 
at convenient intervals during the year. 





AND UP, F.O.B. PONTIAC, MICH. 
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This CHART Shows the Wonderful 
—_ of IN TERNATIONAL 
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EBHSS in 1919 International trucks were already 
very popular. On the farms and in the cities, 
“ eG many thousands of men were saving their time 
and money by hauling their loads in trucks made by Inter- eae  ‘SPENGLER BROS 
national Harvester. In that year Internationals were already ¥ me = LIVESTOCK 
in the front rank of production. man 


mont 





Yet that was only a start. See what has happened since 
1919. Although the manufacture of all trucks has only 
DOUBLED in the ten-year period, the manufacture of 
Internationals has multiplied SEVEN FOR ONE. The International 1¥4-ton Speed Truck 
lines on the chart above show clearly how the need for 




















low-cost hauling has brought people to the International The Six S ee d 
Harvester product. Pp 
There can be no better recommendation than this, for Special 
isher the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The proof of The scene at the top of the page shows the 
; complete hauling satisfaction is in the hands of the truck popular Six-Speed Special—a truck which is 
vant : Tod h ? ae . fast on the hard road and powerful in deep 
r to Owner. oday you Can see the proo of International mud. Have you seen a demonstration of this 
a success every where on the roads. sturdy International? It is the original heavy- 
duty Speed Truck with six forward speeds. 
lic - ee - Through its 2-speed axle it combines high 
ping ; road speed with tremendous pulling power 
sing On such evidence, do your own hauling by International. for age etic a soft — -_ 
| Choose your truck from this line: the Six-Speed Special shown eT ee ae oe at ae 
hts. % 13 and 4-wheel brakes. The Six-Speed Special 
and described here; the Speed Trucks, 1%, 12, 2, and 3-ton; and ls the prent favcriee for rural hauling 
ie the Heavy- Duty Internationals, 2%, 32, and 5-ton. A Company- Capacity loads always come through, so long 
ic owned branch nearby, or a dealer still nearer, will deliver the as the wheels can reach the road bottom, 
any International truck you choose, and see that it gives you many whea be oe Special is on the job. 
years of faithful, economical service. ne ee ee ee 
our INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
this 606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


ices (Incorporated) 


0 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 






Who ever thinks of asking, 


“Did you buy your Buick new?” 


Thousands are buying used 
Buicks, from $500 up, as a pre- 
ferred type of transportation. 


Surely, your friends would never 
think of asking this question . . . nor 
does anyone ever ask any Buick 
owner—‘‘Did you buy your Buick 


newr’’ 


Most unconcerned of all, as to 
whether it’s ‘‘new’’ or ‘‘used,”’ is a 
Buick itself. It performs in the same 
smooth, reliable Buick way whether 
it has traveled fifty miles or fifty 
thousand plus. 


Why wait, then, to own the Buick 
you have long wanted? Why deprive 
yourself any longer of the joys of this 
car—a car so good that from two to 
five times as many people buy Buicks 


as any other car of its price. 


The purchase of a Buick at resale 
prices will bring you the same extra 
value and the same superior motor- 
ing satisfaction which have built this 


tremendous Buick popularity. 


You will enjoy Buick power—Buick 
swiftness — Buick roadability and 
riding comfort—all of which is to 
say you will enjoy motoring quali- 
ties absolutely unmatched in any 


new car of comparable price. 


Buy your Buick now, when prices 
are lowest. And buy it from a Buick 
Dealer. He has a thorough know! 
edge of Buick construction. He 
conditions his Buicks carefully and 
prices them fairly. His establish- 
ment is the place in your community 


to buy a used car. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corporation Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
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April 9, 1930 
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Jheriff. Am base Bunty— 


“ Arbiter’’ 


A ? 


By e 
VICTOR STANLEY 




















NQUIRE here and there of the folks 
| living in Greene County, “W ho, of all 
those present, is the most popular citizen ? 
Each reply would be similar to all others: 
“Ambrose Bunty.” 

And if you were a stranger thereabouts, 
and further inquired, ‘““Who is Ambrose 
Bunty?” you would be told he was the 
sheriff who toted little laugh wrinkles in 
the corners of his eyes, instead of a gun 
in his pocket. Also, that the good-natured 
sheriff was Greene County’s “Father 
Confessor,” “godfather,” and General 
Counsel at large. Everyone seemed to 
love him. In proof thereof, his jail was 
empty. 

According to his own expression, “The 
sheriff business of Greene County is on 
the bum.” And he added, “Most every- 
body who lives in 


* JOE bucked to beat the dickens. When 

he bought the policy he had figured 
the windmill cost in with the barn cost, 
that was how he came to buy $3,000 of in- 
surance. 

“Joe and the adjuster argued back and 
forth, neither one getting anywheres. Joe 
also claims he is right because the mill 
used the barn roof for its foundation, and 
therefore, must just naturally be a fixed 
part of the whole barn. 

“The way it sized up to me, both 
of ’em was right, and both of ’em was 
wrong. I told ’em so. Neither liked my 
talk. So,I says: ‘All right, go ahead and 
fight it out, but if neither of you gives in, 
why, you, Mr. Adjuster, you'll be hanging 
around here next Christmas, and you, Joe, 
you'll starve to death waiting for your 

money.’ 





this county is so 


“With that: 1 





all-fired prosperous 
they- ain't got no 
time to commit 
crime. Seems like 
the last thing they 


fverybody wants insurance. Ev- 
erybody should have 
ers in particular are in need of tt. 
Not only should they have life insur- 


climbed in my car, 
then both of ’em 
wantedto know 
how I thought the 
loss ought to be 


insurance. Farm- 


ogi age ance but they should have insurance rete , ao ae 
nice, new jail. They on their buildings and equipment. ‘both of you give 
don’t fight, and Farmers with valuable livestock need in-a little. Offer 
they don’t moon- coverage for that too. Joe $200 for his 
shine, they pay But one should know what he is lost windmill, and 


their debts, and if 
it wasn’t for a fire 
now and then, I'd 
dry up and blow 
away somewheres. 

Yes sir, a fire 
a day is all that 
keeps the blues 
away from me and 
my humdrum ex- 
istence. I’ve been 
seriously thinking 
of giving up the 


buying. 
well as to land or 
what not. 
. a 

in our columns. 


selor for an entire 


about 
help us all. 


This applies to insurance as 


That’s why Sheriff Am- 
brose Bunty is making his appearance 
From his years of 
experience, more as a@ general coun- 


sheriff, he has learned a lot of things 
insurance contracts that will 
We expect him, too, to 
continue his visit with us for several 


Joe, you grab it.’ 
“That’s how they 
settled. Joe beat 
himself outa $200 
by not having his 
policy read, ‘on 
barn and windmill 
located thereon, and 
the adjuster paid 
out the same sum 
in order to get the 
thing settled. 


horse trading or 


county than as a 








sheriff job and get- weeks. “FINWO weeks 
ting me a job ad- ago, Frank 
justing insurance Marvin lost his cow 
losses. Mostly, - barn and ten head 


that’s what I’m doing now, only, I ain’t 
paid for my work. 


“Hardly a week comes that someone 
doesn’t have a fire, and seems like every 
time they call on me to settle the argu- 
ment. I got so I can shut my eyes and 
repeat most of the insurance contract. 
But the more I learn about it, the less I 
know. Always, it’s something new, some- 
thing different than any of the times be- 
fore, and generally, the company is right 
and the policyholder wrong.” 


“ 


HAT seems to be the cause for all 
'Y the grief?” I inquired. “Doesn’t the 
policy contract clearly explain how it cov- 
ers and how it does not? Perhaps these 
folks are not giving their policies a read- 
ing over.” 

“Yes, the policy explains all right—up 
to a certain point—and folks read the 
contract, but when a fire comes along, fol- 
lowed by the company adjuster, why, that 
fellow digs up things about the loss no 
one has dreamed of happening, and of 
Course that means the assured is in for it, 
and then that means, he telephones me to 
hurry on out to his farm, or what may 
be left of it, and help him f.ght it out 
with the adjuster. 

“Take Joe Smith’s barn loss; that’s a 
good example of how the unreckoned-for 
obs up. Joe had his barn insured for 
$3,000 and it burned to the ground—a to- 
tal loss. The other day the adjuster ar- 
rived, and he and Joe agrees it will cost 
ef rebuild, except that Joe wants 
alle Juster to allow the other $400 of 
cmeaee for the windmill that was in- 
at on the barn roof, the pump rod run 
cn inside the barn to the pump located 

. € barn basement. 
ithe adjuster gives Joe the laugh, told 
windmith” ,esn't no insurance on any 
is anc or the policy read: $3,000 on 
mil Jn nO mention was made about the 
HF the = any barn contents, and anyhow, 
fetatn ntents were included, a windmill 
well i. up there on the roof couldn’t very 
. € called contents. Contents meant 
©, and in this case the mill was on the 





of milk cows. Both the barn and the cows 
was insured but that didn’t make no dif- 
ference, Frank come out the little end of 
the horn. It was this way. 

“The insurance on the cows read: ‘750 
@ $75 per head on ten cows against loss 
by fire while contained on the premises 
as herein described.’ 

“The day of the fire the weather was 
awful cold and rainy. When the barn 
caught fire, Frank decides to run his cows 
across the road and stable ’em in an empty 
barn over there belonging to his neighbor. 
The idea wasn’t bad except that some 
sparks drifted across the road, set fire 
to the neighbor’s barn, burned it down, 
and along with it went Frank’s ten head 
of milkers. 

“When the adjuster looks things over 
and couldn’t find any cow bones in the 
ruins of Marvin’s burned barn, why, he 
begins to ask questions. Frank then ex- 
plains how it come about. The adjuster 
sees another barn belonging to Marvin, 
located some distance from where the 
burned barn was, and being out of the 
danger zone, this other building comes 
through without any damage from the fire. 

“Then the adjuster shows Frank where 
the policy only insured the cows while 
they was on his, Frank’s own farm land, 
and seeing as how they was burned while 
off his farm, why, the company wasn’t 
liable. Marvin cussed out the adjuster, 
and the insurance company, then he drove 
in town to tell me his troubles. We 
rounded up the adjuster and the three of 
us went back to the farm. : 


‘ 


‘ HEN the adjuster sees Marvin is 
set on having me butt in, he explains 
the ‘On the Premises’ clause to me, and 
then I points out to him another little 
clause in the policy which reads: — 
_ “When property covered by.this pol- 
icy 1s so endangered by fire as to require 
removal to a place of safety, said property 
will still be covered at its new location 
for a@ period of five days.” hi 
“That kind of set the adjuster think- 
(Concluded on page 28). 
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Mate your tractor 


feel more 


like working 


than it ever did before! 





TART her off with Quaker 
State Tractor Oil in the 
crankcase—and the very first 
job you tackle you’ll sense the 
added pep—in that sweeter 
purr and smoother pull. That 
tractor of yours will go at her 
job like a horse heading home. 
And that’s because she’s get- 
ting the right kind of lubrica- 
tion—the kind of lubrication 
that is made especially for the 
job of keeping a tractor up and 
humming—it makes a lot of 
difference. 

Quaker State Tractor Oils 
aren’t just “‘oils’—they are 
specialized tractor oils, made for 
tractors by Quaker State en- 
gineers. These men aren’t 
just paper-and-pencil experts, 
they’re practical tractor men— 
men who study tractors, who 
know tractors —and who know 
how to make the kind of oil a 
tractor needs. 


Not only are Quaker State 
Tractor Oils made especially 
for tractors —but they are made 
from especially fine crude oil. 
Every gallon of Quaker State 
Tractor Oil is made from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil, the finest in the 
world, the very finest ‘‘base”’ 
a tractor oil can have. 

Try Quaker State in your 
tractor. Buy a drum at your 
dealer’s—and see how much 
sweeter and smoother it will 
make your tractor perform! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gal- 
lon of Quaker State Motor Oil, 
super-refining removes the 
quart of non-lubricating ma- 
terial found in every gallon of 
ordinary oil. And in its place 
you get a quart of the finest 
lubricant —an extra quart in 
every gallon! 


at 10 o’clock E. S. T.— coast-to-coast Columbia Network. 


Bosse in on the Quaker State Program every Friday stan 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S, PAT, OFF, 
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Tractor OILs 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 
ONDAY, April 7.—Here’s a dish 
you'll like for supper tonight: Into 

a well buttered pan put slices of raw 
peeled Irish potatoes and a little pepper, 
then a layer of un- 
cooked, sliced ham. 
Add another layer of 
potatoes and ham 
and pour on a thin 
cream sauce (1 table- 
spoon flour, 1 table- 
spoon butter, to 1 cup 
milk). Sprinkle bread 
crumbs on top and 
bake in a moderate 
oven until brown and 
potatoes are well done. Serve hot. Just 
enough ham can be used to give the de- 
sired flavor, which has the advantage of 
making a little ham go a long way. 

Tuesday, April 8—Many green dresses 
and hats are seen, the shades varying from 
palest apple green to vivid emerald. 

Wednesday, April 9.—Eggs will beat 
more quickly if a pinch of salt is added. 

Thursday, April 10.—The man who ad- 
mires clinging gowns on other women too 
often allows the same gown to cling to 
his own wife far too long. 

Friday, April 11—Badly soiled window 
shades can be restored with a coat of or- 
dinary paint. Spread the shade out flat 
and apply with a brush of medium size. 
Let the paint dry thoroughly before roll- 
ing the shade. 

Saturday, April 12—If you have any- 
thing to sell remember the rule, “the 
customer is always right.” When you re- 
ceive complaints, adjust the trouble cheer- 
fully and without argument. 

Sunday, April 13—“Bad temper is its 
Own scourge. Few things are more bitter 
than to feel bitter. A man’s venom poi- 
sons himself more than his victim.”— 
Charles Buxton. 











| SOUTH CAROLINA 4-H GIRLS | 
MAKE IMPROVEMENT — | 


ae three years in South Carolina the 
4-H health work has consisted of two 
phases—the health contest and the health 
improvement contest. Until the past year 
the improvement phase has been county- 
wide only. During the year 1928-29, it 
was made a state-wide activity. All girls 
who entered the contest were required to 
keep the food habits score card and health 
rules for a minimum of two months. This 
work is under the direction of Miss Min- 
nie Floyd, food and nutrition specialist. 


The girls selected to represent their dis- 
tricts at the state contest were Lucile 
Fender, Bamberg County; Mary Sheldon, 
Oconee County, and Estelle Pate, Ker- 
shaw County. These girls were all much 
underweight when the contest began. 
They showed gains of from 10 to 20 
pounds. Other marked improvements 
were in the teeth, skin, personal health 
habits, corrective food habits, and posture. 
At the state contest in Columbia the girls 
were placed as the photograph on the next 
page shows, reading from left to right, 
first place, Lucile Fender; second, Mary 
Sheldon, and third, Estelle Pate. 

The story which follows is written by 
Lucile Fender of her personal improve- 
ment :— 


“The greatest thing that any person 
may possess is health. I entered the health 
improyement contest not to gain a prize 
. but to correct my physical defects which 
were keeping me from doing, looking, 
and feeling my best at al? times. 


“First, I needed very much to correct 








BEAUTIFUL QUILTS MADE AND SOLD BY FANNIN COUNTY DEMONSTRATION 
CLUB MEMBERS 
These old designs are (left to right): Cherry Basket, Geese on the Pone, Save All, Clover, Baby 
Bunting, Tree of Paradise, Drunkard’s Path, and the Tulip design which is shown on bed. 


posture. I have tried and now I have 
made a direct line from my shoulder to 
my ankle. 

“Second, I was very much underweight. 
I now weigh 101 pounds. I have gained 
934 pounds since I returned from Win- 
throp College, June 23. 

“Third is constipation, which I needed 
to correct most of all. I have suffered 
with it all my life and now I am free of 
this dreadful thing. This is the way I did 
it. I ate a whole grain product every 
morning for breakfast and I did the bed 
exercises for constipation which seemed to 
stimulate my whole body. This helped 
me to form regular personal habits. The 
results of these are: (1) A very good 
posture, (2) a fat, healthy looking girl, 
(3) best of all, regular personal habits.” 


ra 


This is what Lucile’s mother says about 
the health contest :— 


“I encouraged Lucile to enter the 
Health Improvement Contest not specially 
to gain any honor or prizes given but 
rather to correct her defects. Her posture 
was not good, she was very much under- 
weight, and had suffered with constipation 
for a long time. She has kept her diet, 
drunk one quart of milk daily, taken ex- 
ercise for constipation, and had plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air, in fact did every- 
thing to improve her health. She has made 
wonderful progress and is now a really 
healthy girl. I am sure she will always 
keep her health rules and when older 
will enter the State Health Contest. 


“IT am very grateful to Miss Martin, 








Pattern Department 











2692—Here’s just the frock for trips to 
town, for church, or for travel. A 
colorful print on a tan or beige ground 


would be charming. Of course the 
perky bows match one of the colors 
in the print. The sleeves can be 
made long or short. The pattern is 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting for bows and 4% yard 8-inch 
material for vestee. 
3376—-The very small girl wears a basque 
frock and cape collar and thus keeps 
up with mother’s styles. A flowered 
organdy was used for the dress and 
white organdy for the scalloped col- 
lar. A bow at the neck makes a 








| 











charming finish. The pattern comes 
in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 35-inch material 
with % yard of W-inch contrasting 
and 1% yards of 2-inch ribbon for 
tie. 

3359—The long skirt of this summer dress 
is made doubly attractive by having 
a.circular flounce set on in scallops. 
The scallops are repeated on the deep 
bertha collar. The natural waist line 
is indicated by gathers. Voile, or- 
gandy, or a rayon crepe would be 
equally delightful for this model. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 requires 
3% yards of 32-inch material with 
6 yards of binding. 
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home agent, and all others who have 
given her so much encouragement,” 


MRS. HARRIET F. JOHNSON, 
State Girls’ Club Agent, South Carolina, 





| FOR SALE—OUILTS LIKE 
GRANDMOTHER'S 


sie 
WENTY-ONE beautiful handmade 
quilts made by the industrious mem- 
bers of 21 home demonstration clubs of 
Fannin County were exhibited, judged, 
and sold at the last Fannin County Fair 
at Bonham, Texas. 


Miss Minnie Eldridge, home demonstra- 
tion agent of Fannin County, conducted 
this interesting and worth while demon- 
stration in her county over a period of 
eight months. She set as her goal, one 
lovely quilt to be made by each home 
demonstration club of the county. Miss 
Eldridge wanted the clubs to see and ap- 
preciate the lovely quilts of our grand- 
mother’s day. Old quilts were brought to 
the meetings, many by the members 
themselves, and much pleasure was de- 
rived from the study of them as well as 
the reminiscences of old times. Maga- 
zine illustrations and pictures of old quilt 
patterns and designs also furnished valu- 
able information. 

In the beginning, the making of a hand- 
made quilt by these club members was 
considered a slow, tiresome, and uninter- 
esting task. But no sooner had the old 
quilts, pictures, and patterns been shown 
and studied, than the thermometer of in- 
terest began to rise. 


The quilts chosen included two kinds, 
the pieced and the appliqued, and empha- 
sis was placed on beautiful workmanship, 
Only the best cotton materials of suit- 
able colors fast to sun and tub were used 
for these works of art. Quilting parties 
were revived where the women enjoyed 
the good time spent together as well as 
the careful work required to make each 
quilt reach the standard of perfection set. 


\ 





Records were carefully kept as to the 
cost of each individual quilt. One quilt 
cost only $4 while the most expensive 
represented an outlay of $11.25 and the 
others cost between these two figures. 


And then came the day for the exhibit. 
It was like walking into a huge chest 


lined with the most interesting and lovely. 


quilts ‘to see this display. The effect 
could not have been so pleasing had not 
the careful blending and combining of 
colors been studied and carried out. 


Judging 21 quilts was no small task, 
but after careful consideration the Tulip 
was awarded the first prize; Save All, 
second; Old Maid’s Puzzle, third, and 
the Monkey Wrench, fourth. 


At the close of the exhibit, the quilts 
were sold at auction, the bidding of each 
quilt. beginning with the actual cost of 
materials. Forty-five minutes was re- 
quired to sell 18 of the quilts, netting 4 
total of $234.75, or an average of $13 a 
quilt. The women were pleased with the 
sale and the respective club treasuries 
were benefited accordingly. 


As a result of this interesting contest 
orders have come in and today there are 
three women making these lovely quilts 
for market. So another profitable home 
industry has begun to thrive in Texas. At 
the Dallas Fair in October, one of 
prize winning quilts was sold for $17. 
And through this sale, other orders have 
come. Thus, the art of our grant 
er’s day has been revived and a real de- 
mand for its continuance is being m4 

MAMIE LEE HAYDEN, 
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have ,—_———_ 
Dear Miss Lee:— 
I I am a reader of your problems and I like 
2! the way you explain the questions of others. 
lina, Iam a girl in high school. I hope to go to 
college. But, Miss re I cme alge icons 
a at times I can har xpress ° 
. ae cass, Can you help he, piceeat There 
4 are five of us girls in the family and every 
one of us stammers. M. E. M., Ala. 
ee Doctors have given a great deal of at- 
made tention to your trouble, M. E. M., and 
nemi- they say that each case needs special at- 
bs of tention from a competent physician. I 
dged, hope you and your sisters can go to see 
Fair a good specialist. But one celebrated 
istra- 
ucted 
mon- 
dof 
, one 
home 
Miss 
d ap- 
rand- 
rht to 
nbers 
s de- 
ell as 
faga- 
quilt 
valu- 
hand- 
3 Was 
inter- 
e old 
shown 
of in- 
THEY LOOK IT, TOO 
: Winners of first, second, and third places in 
kinds, the gad nage ap) Health Improvement 
mpha- "ent - : a Po Pegg Sc ans Cane cae 
nship, Estelle Pate, Kershaw County. 
suit- 
> ysed doctor has given these general rules that 
yarties he says will help anyone who stutters :— 
ijoyed Before you s — 
ell as 1. Think, ~ 
» each 2. Inhale. 
yn. set. 3. Visualize your words. 
to the When you speak— 
quilt 1. Never go back. 
ensive 2. Never repeat. 
1d. the 3, Lengthen your vowel sounds, 
3 Always speak— 
ae : 1, Quietly. 
xhibit. 2. Slowly. 
chest 3. Calmly. 
lovely. 
effect - 
ad ” RECIPES FOR STRAWBERRY | 
ep: | TIME | 
| task, When the strawberry red 
Tulip yu illumined its bed, 
= Al, mas looked down and were glad; 
e devil, ’tis said 
i, and Fairly pounded his head, 

For he’d put all the bones in the shad. 
quilts PRESH strawberries with cream and 
f each _, ugar are so good that the wise house- 
ost of wife serves them frequently while they 
as fe are in season. Buc be sure to preserve 
ting a pinty of the luscious berries in various 
$13 a orms, for they will add interest to many 
ith the 4 winter meal. 
asuries 


Everybody knows how delicious home 
ppest and preserved fruit is, but it should 
contest € remembered that it is also a valuable 











“re are addition to the diet. Not only does the 
quilts fruit contain the minerals and vitamins 
. home we need for health and growth, but the 
as. At Sugar supplies body heat and energy. The 
of five Youngster who starts to school on cold 
$17.50. Mornings next winter, fortified by a break- 
‘s have ast that includes plenty of jam on his 
et oehel cornbread, will not be apt to 

ag , 
eo ; ely abit though the schoolroom is 






gismember for perfect results, fully 
‘Gud =fruit must be selected. 
=. topped jars are best for jams and 

















pre 





preserves, and only new rubbers should 
be used. If scales for weighing are not 
available use a standard pint or half pint 
measure. 


1 pint sugar weighs 1 pound 
1 pint juice weighs 1 pound 
1 pint water weighs 1 pound 


Strawberry Preserves.—One pound berries, 
3% pound sugar. Select large, firm, ripe fruit. 
Wash and cap. If possible, when removing 
the eaps, pull out the pithy center from the 
berry. This makes an aperture through which 
the syrup may easily penetrate. Place the 
fruit in an aluminum or porcelain lined vessel 
and add the sugar. Hold the vessel about 
three inches above an intense flame, and by 
shaking the vessel keep its contents con- 
stantly agitated until the heat has extracted 
the juice from the fruit and melted the sugar 
sufficiently to form a syrup; then place the 
vessel directly over the flame and bring to 
a boil. Boil rapidly for 8 minutes. Cover the 
vessel and set aside until the fruit is plump 
and partially cool (about 45 minutes). Pack 
in, sterilized jars and seal. It is not wise to 
attempt to cook more than two quarts of 
berries at a time by this method. The prod- 
uct is uniformly satisfactory. 


Sun Cooked Strawberries.—The berries should 
be washed, capped, stemmed, drained, and 
measured. Allow equal weight of sugar and 
fruit. For each 2 pounds of berries measure 


% cup of berry juice and heat with the 
sugar. Cook and pour over the whole ber- 
ries in shallow trays. Stand in the sun for 


four days, bringing indoors each 
night. Dampness is a great foe to successful 
sun cookery. Allow the fruit to remain in 
the sun until it is well plumped and the syrup 
has thickened almost to a jelly. If the sun 
fails to shine, keep the preserves in a slightly 
warm oven until finished. Pack in sterilized 
jars and seal. 


three or 


French Strawberry Preserves.—Wash and cap 
the berries. For every, pound of fruit allow 
% pound of sugar. Add the sugar to the 
berries and let them stand for several hours 
until a syrup is formed. Place over a flame 
and bring to a boil. When the contents of 
the vessel have been boiling for one minute 
remove and set in a cool place to stand over- 
night. On the following day again bring to 
a boil and allow the boiling to continue for 
two minutes. Remove from the stove and 
place in a cool place to stand until the third 


day. Again bring the contents to a boil 
and boil for three minutes. Pour the fruit 
into sterilized jars and seal immediately. 


Strawberry Jam.—Select fruit, % of which 
is under-ripe. Wash quickly so as not to 
have the berries water soaked. Cap, weigh, 
and mash fruit. Allow % pound sugar to 
each pound berries. Cook rapidly in a por- 
celain lined vessel, stirring with a wooden 
spoon. Frequently move the spoon across the 
pan, being careful to move the mixture from 
the bottom of it. Do not stir too rapidly or 


beat the mixture. Cook the mixture to 222 
degrees F. At this point it should give the 
jelly test. Jam is thicker cold than hot and 


care should be taken not to cook it too long. 


Strawberry Shrub.—Select sound fruit, wash, 
measure, and place in a stone jar. For every 
4 quarts of berries use 1 quart of vinegar. 
Cover the jar by tying a cheesecloth over it. 
Stir the berries daily for three or four days. 
Strain without squeezing and put into kettle, 
allowing 1 pound of sugar to each pint of 


liquid. Boil slowly for five minutes, bottle, 
cork, and seal. Dilute with cold water for 
serving. 


Strawberry Jelly.—One-half pint liquid pec- 
tin, % pint strawberry juice, % pound sugar. 
Wash strawberries thoroughly, pour into a 
colander, cap, crush, pour into a preserving 
kettle, and boil carefully for five minutes, 
stirring constantly. Strain through a cheese- 
cloth bag. Squeeze and place juice in a flannel 
jelly bag and allow to drain. Add % pint liquid 
pectin to % pint strawberry juice. Boil, add 
Y% pound sugar. Continue boiling until the 
jellying point is reached. This is indicated 
by the flaking or sheeting from the spoon. 
Pour immediately into hot sterilized jelly 
glasses and skim. Pour hot paraffin over the 
jelly. 


PATTERNS 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| 1 gate ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 
spring fashion magazine, just off the press, 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, ad- 
dressing Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, seas Me. ¢ ‘ 
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AMILY RECIPE 


or reforming 


« ps principal of a consolidated school, 
I must daily make countless deci- 
sions for five hundred boys and 

girls, their teachers and parents. The 
past year I found myself getting stale 
and swamped with work. I tried the 
usual remedies : tonic before meals, tak- 
ing a vacation—but I remained irritable, 
nervous, depressed. 

“While spending July Fourth with 
mother, I glimpsed my first ray of hope. 
Years ago, she told me, she had used 
caffein until she had suffered a nervous 
breakdown. She tried Postum, and to- 
day, despite her eighty years, her hand 
is steady. Mother urged me to give 
Postum a trial. To my amazement I 
discovered that it was nota feeble imita- 
tion of my usual mealtime beverage but 
an appetizing drink in its own right. 

“I have kept on drinking Postum be- 
cause I like it. I feel like another man. 


Already I can sense a renewed spirit of 


cordiality between my teachers and my- 
self. They no longer fear that every 
call to the office means a ‘bawling out.’ 
Thanks to the restorative my mother pre- 

scribed: Good Postum!” 
FRANK B. LINDSAY, Hastings, Florida. 

« 4 “« 
‘pecs a world of worry and trouble 
would be saved, if every mother gave 

her sons—and daughters— 


this advice! Many men and MAIL 


men 


know that caffein beverages can cause 
these troubles. 


Perhaps you, yourself, have never con- 
sidered caffein-containing drinks as a pos- 
sible cause of overwrought nerves and 
fagged spirits. But make Mr. Lindsay’s ex- 
periment. Eliminate caffein beverages from 
your diet, and let Postum show you how 
well you can be! Try it for thirty days— 
then decide whether you ever want to go 
back to caffein drinks! 


Postum contains no caffein. There’s 
nothing in Postum to cause nervousness, 
sleeplessness, headaches, or indigestion, It 
is safe—and delicious! Postum is made 
from whole wheat and bran, roasted and 
skilfully blended to bring out a flavor that is 
mellow—smooth—and entirely distinctive. 
Try a cup, plain—or add cream, and watch 
the rich brown color lighten to gold—then 
taste that wonderful flavor! You'll want to 
make Postum your mealtime companion 


for life! 


Postum costs less than most other meal- 
time drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 
Order from your grocer. Or mail the 
coupon for one week’s free supply, as a 
start on your 30-day test. Please indicate 
whether you wish Instant Postum, made. 
instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
prepared by boiling. 

THIS 


COUPON NOW 








women live out their entire 
lives in a constant state of 
nervousness and depression 





POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


P—P,F.4-30 








: 3 - , INSTANT POSTUM ...... Check 

—simply because they don’t repared instantly in the cup) 0 which 
OSTUM CEREAL ....... you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 

Postum is one of the Post Food Name 
Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties and Post's Bran Street. 
Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in- City. State. 





stantly in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in 


Fill in completely — print name and address 





the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 












In Canada, address Canadian Postum Company, Ltd. 
The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 


eapaezecse? 
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Avoid replanting 


COTTON 








In this test, damping-off killed two of the cotton seedlings at the left. 
Ceresan saved those on the right from disease. 


Ceresan prevents seed rotting, controls 
damping-off, increases yields 


Seed decay is responsible for many poor 
cotton stands every year. But even when 
your seed escapes rotting there is another 
risk to be faced. Damping-off may 
destroy some of the cotton seedlings 
almost as soon as they have broken 
ground. 

Seed and seedling losses are costly. 
They make replanting necessary, and 
usually reduce your yield. Now you can 
stop such losses by controlling the seed- 
barne diseases which cause them. Just 
treat your seed cotton with Du Bay 
Ceresan, the effective, safe dust disin- 
fectant. 


Improves cotton stands 


Ceresan treatment improves cotton 
stands by killing disease organisms on 
the surface of the seed; also by protecting 
the seed against rotting in the soil. You 
ean plant a fourth to a half less Ceresan- 
treated seed and still obtain a satisfactory 
cotton stand. When tested in South 
Carolina, Ceresan increased cotton 
stands 14.4% at Sumter and 10.34 at 
Orangeburg. 


Ceresan increases yields 


American cotton losses from angular 
leaf-spot, anthracnose and certain seed- 
borne boll rots are ex- 
tremely heavy. The 


oe 


first two diseases alone reduce the crop 
517,000 bales every year. Ceresan in- 
creases yields by controlling these diseas- 
es and preventing crop damage. On one 
South Carolina farm, it produced a yield 
increase of 190 pounds per acre. In two 
other cotton tests, reported by the Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station, Ceresan 
(K-1-B) increased the yield by 51 and 
64 pounds per acre. 


Use Ceresan on seed grains 


Phytopathology says in its January, 
1929, issue: ‘‘. . . Ceresan has given satis- 
factory results in controlling stinking 
smut of wheat, covered smut and stripe 
of barley, loose smut of Tennessee winter 
barley, the smuts of oats, and covered 
kernel smut of sorghum.” Seed-borne 
diseases of rye and millet are also con- 
trolled by Ceresan treatment of seed. 


Inexpensive, easy treatment 


Ceresan costs little, and is easily applied. 
No danger to the user; no injury to seed. 
Just dust it on at the rate of 3 ounces 
per bushel of seed cotton, barley or oats; 
2 ounces per bushel of seed wheat, sor- 
ghums, rye or millet. Ask your dealer for 
our free Ceresan cotton pamphlet or 
mail the convenient 
coupon below. 


CERESAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Cotton and Seed Grain 





Name .. 


BAYER-SEMESAN CO., Inc., 105 Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send FREE Ceresan Cotton pamphlet. 








Street or R. F. D 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 





A wise son maketh a glad father: but a 


foclish man despiseth his mother.—Proverbs 
15:20. 


Miss Mildred Newton, of Milam County, 


Texas, finds a place in Uncle P. F.’s column 
this week with her story which she has named 


“The Inventor and His Products.” 


I’m _ sure 


we all enjoy learning about new things when 
the information is woven into such an inter- 
esting story.- 


N A variety store lay a bunch of rubber 
balls that had come all the way from 


New York in small, crowded boxes. 


tered the door. 


A man with a spoiled leoking boy, en- 
The man picked up a 


handful of rubber balls, then took one with 

















a rubber string and began bouncing it. 
“Oh Daddy,” came a peeved voice, “let 








Town County 2 
State Dealer’s Name 
rma AM SEMESAN JR. | SEMESAN _ SEMESAN BEL 
for Seed Corn for Flowers and for Seed Potatoes 
Vegetables 


O other Transplanter like this: 
Detetty aterent in design— 
eits behind setters. Floating frame— 
He uniform depth certain. Sales and ser- 
“| vice everywhere. Write for catalog. 






















those poor little uninteresting balls alone 
and let’s go to the bicycle department and 
look them over. I know Harry would not 
care to have a measly rubber ball.” The 


man and child walked away. 


selves. 


The balls began to talk among them- 
The bounce-a-ball said, “To think 


of a child saying such horrible things 


about us. 


Why just imagine how it in- 


sults me—my fifteenth cousin was almost 
related to the very rubber Charles Good- 
year handled !” 


on the conversation. 
thoughts. 


A small airplane had been listening in 
Now he voiced his 
He remarked that a small girl 


came in and her mother asked her if she 


wanted a toy airplane. 
not a baby, 
tone. 


“No, mother, I am 
she answered in a disgusted 
“Who wants an airplane? Mother, 


” 


I do believe you are getting old-fash- 
ioned.” 


“Now wasn’t that ridiculous?” con- 


tinued the toy airplane. “I was copied from 
one of Wright Brothers’ most modern 


models. ° 


Then for such a small child to 


call me old-fashioned! I bet she has never 


even seen the picture of the 


Wright 


Brothers, who are very honored for their 
great invention, and I feel that even such 
a lowly piece of tin as I, can help tell 
the world of the usefulness of their inven- 
tion.” 


The toys were all quiet fo~ a time, 


thinking over what had been said. A toy 
wood stove was very much interested in 
this conversation, but had been too timid to 


tell her experience of this world. 


She 


began by telling who invented her, that 
her name, “Little Ben,” of which she was 
very proud, originated from “Benjamin 


Franklin” her ancestor. 
}ed from a real ‘Big Ben’ which yow all 
know is famous. 


“T am pattern- 


Now a little girl will 


come in here and pick a toy oil stove in- 
stead of a wood stove every time.” 


“Well that goes to show that this young 


generation doesn’t realize what this world 
would have been like if it had not been 
for a few really smart men,” said a toy 
auto, looking wise. 


of Soda 


MILDRED NEWTON. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—The Chilean Nitrate 
Educational Bureau in celebrating 


the 100th anniversary of the first shipment 
of nitrate of soda to this country, announces 
an essay contest for Southern boys and girls 


under 20 years of age which begins 


April 1 








a 





and closes November 15, 1930. The essay must 
be about some farmer who has used Chilean 
nitrate of soda for at least 20 years. Qne 
hundred prize awards will be made in each 
state as well as additional prizes to South. 
wide winners. For complete information write 
Contest Editor, Chilean Nitrate of Soda Edu. 
cational Bureau, 57 William St., New York 
City. 

Know Your Agricultural History. —What bill 
first made extension work (the work that 
makes it possible for your county to have a 
county agent or a home demonstration agent, 
er both) possible in an organized way? The 
Smith-Lever Law passed by the Congress of 
the United States in 1914. 


Sincerely yours, 


Unth ¢F- 
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OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Johnnie Jones says he kissed a girl 
Who wasnt very young, 
And while her complexion fooled him, 
It didn’t fool his tongue. 
—Sent in by Pete Ford, 
Gaston County, N. G 


When I found fault with her scant clothes, 
I got Lou’s-icy stare, 
As she explained, “We dress this way 
to get the sun and air.” 
—Sent in by Annie Mae Grubbs, 
Pitt County, N. C. 


I know a man that’s awful smart, 
Or else he is a liar; 
He says that he can surely pick 
Fresh currants from a wire. 
—Sent in by Mamie Odum, 
Newton County, Ga ° 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Nellie Taylor, Onslow County, N. C. 
Lydia Wood, Halifax County, Va. 


illie ‘Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1980, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I bet if I come home ao famous pirate 


they'll be sorry they done so much talkin 
about .a little old report card.” 


“I told Mamma yesterday | was 9 
to be @ missionary, but my tooth 
hurtin’ last night.” r 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FUTURE PALMETTO FARMERS 


As members of the executive committee these young men have an important part in di- 
recting the activities of Future Palmetto Farmers, the state organization of students of 
yocational agriculture in South Carolina. Each member represents one of the seven congres- 
sional districts in South Carolina. Top row, left to right: J. R. Neal, Spartanburg County; 
Samuel McKnight, Williamsburg County; George Haigler, Calhoun County. Bottom row, 
left to right: G. L. Cook, Aiken County; Floyd Boykin, Kershaw County; Richard Dorsey, 
Charleston County; and Kendrick Wells, Greenwood County. 





a 
SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON | 
CHAMPION | 
as ! 
ASH GRAY, a vocational agricultural 
student of the Gray Court-Owings 
High School, Laurens County, has been 
declared cotton champion for South Caro- 
lina. On his five-acre project Nash pro- 
duced 3,990 pounds of lint cotton and 
5510 pounds of seed, a yield of 798 
pounds of lint per acre. 

The per acre cost of producing this crop 
was $54.98. On the 5 acres a total labor 
income of $607.50 was made. The variety 
used was Coker No. 5. 

This crop was fertilized with 3,800 
pounds of 4-12-4, 1,400 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and 200 pounds of 50 per cent 
muriate of potash. The mixed fertilizer 
was applied in drill before planting. Af- 
ter chopping 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre was applied. The remainder of 





NASH GRAY 


the nitrate of soda and the potash was ap- 
plied after squares began forming. 

This crop was planted on a rich, well 
drained, sandy loam soil. Vetch and rye 
followed by peas occupied the land last 
year. Both crops were turned under. 

Weather conditions were very unfa- 
Vorable. Just after planting it turned 
cold ; heavy rains fell at chopping time; 
dry weather occurred during August, and 
Fains during picking hindered the work 
and caused a lower selling price. 

Nash gives the following as factors for 
his success :-— 


1, Good soil wi 
8anic matter, 
2. Pure seed. 


. High grade fertilizer. 
- Close spacing, 


| “CORN CLUB © 
| “CORN CLUB CHAMPIONS 


BY PRODUCING a yield of 136.39 
peels of corn on one acre at a 
ed $64.91 and making a net profit 


oe 


th plenty of leguminous or- 
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of $74.48 on his project for the year, 
John Alton Brown, a member of the 
Weeksville 4-H Club in Pasquotank 
County became the new corn club cham- 
pion of North Carolina. Second prize 
was won by Jesse Johnson of the same 
county with a yield of 117.5 bushels on 
his acre, and third prize by James B. 
Alexander, of Huntersville, Mecklen- 
burg County, with a yield of 115 bushels. 


L. R. Harrill, state club leader, says 
that 613 corn club members reported 
their work in this contest. The boys and 
girls grew 672 acres of corn with an 
average production of 51.1 bushels an 
acre. 


4-H Honor Roll 


The two South Carolina girls who will 
represent the 4-H clubs at the National 
Club Camp in Washington in June are 
Julia Mae Arnette, Dillon County, and 
Hattie Monts, Richland County. 


Hattie Monts has completed projects in food, 
clothing, and room improvement, and has 
carried a gardening project throughout 
her four years of club work. She has par- 
ticipated profitably .in health contest 
work, making some of necessary weight 
gain and other health improvements. Poul- 
try has been her minor production proj- 
ect, but she has realized $33 cash from 
it since beginning. Gardening is her main 
project, and from this she has realized 
$270 profit. This has made possible a 
more comfortable and more attractive 
room, and a foundation fund for college. 
She has received certificates and the 4-H 
diploma for satisfactory club work. She 
is continuing as a 4-H member. 

Julia Mae Arnette has engaged in club work 
for five years. She has completed all of 
the projects regularly outlined in girls’ 
club work, receiving certificates and di- 
ploma as recognition. But she continues 
to do club work for another year in the 
kitchen improvement project. She was 
one of the two outstanding bread contest- 
ants in the state last year. She has been 
in three other state contests, winning sec- 
ond and first places. Her leadership work 
has been developing gradually throughout 
her club career. 


NORTH CAROLINA—GIRLS 
DUPLIN COUNTY 


Naomi Carr is a real leader not only in her 
own club but in the county federation of 
4-H clubs. She has been in club work 
for six years, has held various offices in 
her club, and has done much to promote 
the work in Duplin County, asking that 
home demonstration work be continued in 
that county. So well did she do her part 
on the achievement day program in the 
fall of 1929 that I. W. Hill, club leader 
from the Southern States, said, ‘‘There is 
a wonderful speaker and a real leader.” 


Thelma Smith is a member of the B. F. Grady 
club and is an enthusiastic worker, due 
largely to her untiring efforts. Her club 
carried away the banner for having done 
the most outstanding work in the county 
during the past year. 

Mattie Lee Smith is a member of the Faison 
club and is an outstanding worker, as- 
sisting in putting on a health program for 
Better Homes Week, in giving the play, 
“Spirit of Home,” and in arranging for 
the club members to attend the state fair. 

Mabel Lewis is an outstanding member of 
the Faison club. She assisted in putting 
on a health program for Better Homes 
Week, in giving the play, “Spirit of 
Home,” and in arranging for club mem- 

















bers to attend the state fair. 
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Lhe Progressive Farmep: 


Hugh MacRae on Our Farm Problem 


Must Live at Home, Develop Livestock Industry, and Depend Less on Cotton 


Mr. Hugh MacRae of Wilmington is one 
of the best known students of Southern 
farm problems—a business man with large 
agricultural investments who has given 
the best years of his life to agricultural 
affairs. His conclusions will be read with 
general interest. 


JN YOUR editorial “Let's Find Out the 


© stake. 





Fa nc Sr a ee a an pee ee Si 2 ats a mc ee aa ee ee eee 
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Facts: Will More Livestock Pay 
Us?” you make a strong summing up of 
the case for the agriculture of the South- 
ern States, east of the Missisippi River. 
It is important that the situation be so 
frankly dealt with. 


Perhaps it is fortunate that farming 
systems cannot be changed quickly. We 
may be sure that the farmers of the 
South, at best, will change slowly from 
cotton or tobacco to_a diversification 
which includes animal husbandry. 


It seems clear that not only the farmer 
is involved but the entire economic sys- 
tem of the South. This in turn means 
that our standards of civilization are at 
It is therefore as important for 
the business man, the banker, the mer- 
chant, and the professional man to meet 
the situation as it is for the farmer. 

We have been overlooking one of the 
most important factors—the advantage of 
a “live-at-home” program. By this is not 
meant merely that the farmer should live 
at home, but that all North Carolinians 
should make it a point to buy as much 
food as possible from North Carolina 
farmers. 


‘By? HUGH MacRAE 


It seems that this one item can account 
for the difference in per capita wealth 
not only between the. country dwellers 
of the Southern States and those of the 
richest Northwestern States, but also be- 
tween the city dwellers of the two dif- 
ferent sections, which is perhaps even 
more striking. 

You have indicated that in a certain 
year the crop value in 15 of the richest 
Northern and Western States was $273,- 
000,000, while in the same year in the 
Southern States the total value was 
$247,000,000. What happened in this year, 
and what has happened every year for the 
last 60 years— 


The South’s $247,000,000 was largely 
sent West to buy foods and feedstuffs for 
the cities, towns, and farms of the South, 
leaving no surplus or net results from 
the crops.. On the other hand, this large 
amount of money sent immediately from 
the South was kept in the West, because 
the Western farmers supplied their own 
urban populations and lived at home, and 
consequently kept each year this large 
sum of money for. investment. 


The greatest unsupplied market in the 
world is that which the Southern States 
now have within their borders. It can be 
availed of only through a live-at-home 
crusade. 


The West has learned that $1 kept at 
home is worth $20. This is why you can 
correctly designate these “as the 15 rich- 
est Northern and Western States.” 


The program for a system of agricul- 
ture which you have advocated would be- 
gin to keep millions of dollars at home; 
and the value of these millions could be 
multiplied by 20—just as has been proved 
in the West. 


The time has come when the South 
should cease to argue against proved 
things, because there is nothing in the 
universe more certain than that “like 
causes produce like results.” If- results 
are bad, there is something wrong with 
our system, and you have pointed out a 
number of things which are vitally 
wrong. One of the most important is 
the fact that the one-crop system does 
not permit of using labor to advantage. 
We are. missing a great asset by not get- 
ting the benefit of our long growing sea- 
sons. Practically every Southern State 
can work out a system of agriculture 
which permits labor to be profitably em- 
ployed every month in the year. This 
alone would give the South the prepon- 
derating advantage over other parts of 
the country. 

I have before me at this time a report 
made by impartial experts which makes 


it clear that the Southern States east of 
the Mississippi River cannot rely on cot- 
ton as they have in the past but must 
face new conditions in a new way, In 
part this report says :— 


3 “Volume production of cotton in Texas 
is no longer dependent on handwork for 
either cultivation or harvesting. One 
Texas farmer has. brought to maturity 
and gathered 1,700 bales from 2,000 acres, 
with the help of only five other workers, 
Under the old methods of cotton grow. 
ing, 100 workers would be required for 
planting and cultivating this area, and an 
additional 200 for hand picking. In the 
area of Texas and Oklahoma under con- 
sideration, there is sufficient ground for 
the production of 25,000,000 bales.” 

It certainly is'a gigantic problem. It 
can best be solved by facing the facts and 
making them known to every person in 
the South who has the intelligence and 
influence to be helpful. 


Those of us who live near the coast 
recall how easily the turpentine industry 
moved from North Carolina southward 
through South Carolina and Georgia to 
Florida; then how easily rice culture dis- 
appeared and went to Louisiana, and we 
can easily imagine that the handwriting 
is now on the wall indicating that the 
South cannot under its present tenant 
farming system, hope longer to face am 
enduring prosperity on the cultivation of 
cotton. The sooner the situation is met 
the happier we shall be. 
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Be Ready with a New 


John Deere Mower 


HEN haying time comes, you want a 
mower you can depend upon to do a 
good job of cutting—a mower that will stand 
up under heavy work and stay on the job day 
after day without losing time. 


You can’t af- 


ford to use a mower that will do less—time is 
money when there’s hay to make. 
The John Deere mower has proved its ability to 


do better work and last longer. 


Owners in your 


community will tell you about its satisfactory per- 


formance. 


cause of the high, easy lift. 


They will tell you it handles easier be- 


They'll tell you it’s 


lighter in draft—easier on the horses. 
Direct transmission of the power through two 
pairs of perfectly-balanced gears lightens the draft 


and reduces wear. 


The twenty-one point clutch 


insures instant starting of the knife—a big advan- 
tage in heavy cutting. High-quality materials and 
high-grade workmanship throughout assure long life 


and low up-keep costs. 


What John Deere mower owners think of their John Deere 





QUALITY 4) 


mowers is the subject of a new folder, “‘In Their Own Words.”’ 
Letters from every section of the country tell a story you should 
know. Write TODAY for your free copy. 

Moline, Illinois, and ask for booklets MH- 835. 


Address John Deere, 
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Nature’s 


FINEST FERTILIZER 


The Most 
VALUABLE BIRDS 
in the World! 








Pian to Use 
Peruvian Guano in 
All Your Mixtures 


Nitrogen is the 
most essential ele- 
ment of all plant 
food mixtures and in 
Genuine Peruvian 
Guano it appears in 
seven distinct forms 
which become avail- 
able at different 
times, feeding the 
crop from planting 
time to maturity. 


The teeming mil- 
lions of bacteria or 
soil organisms found 
in Genuine Peruvian 
Guano are ever at 
work breaking down 
compounds of Nitro- 
gen, Phosphorus, 
Potash and _ other 
elements into food 
which can be taken 
up by the plant. 


Be sure to specify 
that you want a part 
of the nitrogen in 
your favorite brand 
of fertilizers to come 
from Genuine Peru- 
vian Guano—Nature’s 
Finest Fertilizer. 


[*® no other part of the world 
are the droppings of fish- 
eating birds laid down under 
such favorable climatic condi- 
tions as on the Bird Islands of 
Peru, for it never rains, the 
atmosphere is always dry and 
the tropic sun bakes and seals 
into the guano its most valu- 
able compounds, to be released 
only by moisture and bacterial 
action of the soil when applied 
as plant food. 


The extraction of guano is 
a comparatively simple opera- 
tion . . . laborers, mostly of 
the ancient Peruvian stock, use 
pick and shovel to dig up the 
thick layer of guano which is 
then sacked for transporting 
by aerial trolley to the small 
boats. called lanchas, which 
carry it out to the steamer or 
Sailing vessel waiting off the 
rocky shore of the guano 
island. 


comes from PERU: 


The future of the guano ine 
dustry is in the able hands of 
the Administradoro del Guano, 
an official bureau of the Peru- 
vian Government which, in the 
short space of a few years, 
through improved methods of 
extraction and the protection 
of the bird life on the guano 
islands has greatly increa 
the annual accumulation 0 
Nature’s Finest Fertilizer. 


This remarkable success of 
the Guano Administration 
means more than just the 
conservation of the natural 
wealth of Peru... 


It means that ample sup 
plies of this fine organic ma- 
terial make it possible 10F 
farmers in the U. S. to use 
Genuine Peruvian Guano i 
their favorite brand of fet 
tilizers. 


Sole Importers of Genuine Peruvian Guano into the United States 


NITRATE AGENCIES 
104 PEARL STREET Q nd NEW YORE CITY 


Capp 


Wruumerton, Norra Carouma and Jacxsonvate, Fi 
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Your own employees 


select 
VSS QUALITY SEEDS 


Onty selected origin; 
guaranteed field and garden 
seeds are furnished through 
the VSS, which is your or- 
ganization. 

The_VSS is owned and con- 
trolled by 40,000 farmers. 
With large volume and non- 
profit operation, VSS prices 
are bound to be lower than 
commercial prices for like 
quality seeds or other sup- 
plies. 

Get adapted seeds through 
the VSS distributor in your 
‘community, or write for 
prices, freight paid, bags free. 


Se VSS 


VIRGINIA SEED SERVICE 
RICHMOND, VA. 















SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
fits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
vanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P-3 Raleigh, H.C. 
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A Very Popular, Low Priced 
LIME SOW ER 





ECONOMY LIME SOWER 


Now you can have just what you have needed at a price 
you are able to pay. 

A Sood LIME SOWER. Will sow any quantity de- 

ed. Made in one and two horse sizes. Strongly made, 


very accurate. Write for prices and details. 


PENDER MFG. Co., TARBORO, N. C. 


COTTON GROWERS 


Write at once for your copy of ‘“‘WHY COTTON SEED 
RUN OUT.” it is FREE. 


LEACH SEED GRADER CO. 


Brownwood, Texas 
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BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST} 
TO FARMERS | 


By W. C. LASSETTER | 


Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer | 














NE would think that the farm would 
be about the easiest place in the 
world to get domestic help. But farm 
housekeepers tell us that help of any kind 
is hard to get and that competent help is 
almost out of the question. Therefore 
méchanical equipment for doing the 
housework on farms may take equal rank 
with modern machinery for doing the 
work in the fields. This accounts for our 
interest in the new Maytag gasoline 
driven washing machine for homes with- 
out electricity. Not only will this ma- 
chine do the work of washing the clothes, 
but it now has a power churn attachment 
and a power meat grinder. Next thing 
you know Mr. Maytag will have his 
washing machine cutting the stovewood 
and milking the cows. 
se 
Since early childhood we’ve heard a lot 


about a certain cow that jumped over the 
moon. We thought that was just put in 




















to make the little ditty interesting and it 
hadn’t occurred to us that a cow would 
ever undertake to pull that trick. But 
now news comes about Sunnymede’s Ol- 
lie. She’s a Guernsey. She went up in 
the air over St. Louis.—some 5,000 feet 
up in the air, to be more or less exact. 
And while she was flying around, some- 
body milked her. According to news dis- 
patches she didn’t get excited enough 


even to stop chewing her cud. 
or ee 


When you buy a roll of kodak film you 
always find a date on the box with in- 
structions to develop before that date. 
When you buy a package of Nitragin for 
inoculating alfalfa, peas, vetch, etc., you 
always find a date on the box and in- 
structions to use the material before that 
date. Dealers in this material turn back 
to the Nitragin Co., Milwaukee, all old 
stock and secure fresh material. Such a 
business practice is helping to build a 
good reputation for artificial inoculating 


materials. 
* *k * 


We've always had a hunch that ferti- 
lizer made the grass grow faster. Now 
they’ve gone and put commercial ferti- 
lizers on pastures where the grass can 
grow to its heart’s content. And sure 
enough it does make the grass grow. But 
if you’re interested you can read about it 
yourself. Get a copy of the new bulletin, 
Pasture Fertilization and Mineral De- 
ficiency. It-is published by the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., and probably 
can be secured from your local dealer or 
through a postcard request addressed to 
them at New York, N. Y. 
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This OATMEAL Feed 
Gives Baby Chicks 
“A Flying Start”! 


From their very first meal, let them have Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter, the balanced ration with the oatmeal base, pre- 
pared by The Quaker Oats Company, if you want your baby 
chicks to grow rapidly and have strong, healthy bodies 


better start, in a race or in poultry raising, gives an advantage 
which is seldom overcome. Oatmeal—as blended in Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter — provides wonderful nourishment to give 
your baby chicks “a flying start.” It imparts strength and vitality when 
they need it most, and promotes a rapid growth that will amaze you. 


Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter’s other valuable ingredients minimize coc- 
cidiosis, anemia and other ills which may cause high mortality. These 
“lifesavers” include molasses, cod liver oil, cod liver meal, essential 
proteins and important minerals— all in proper, scientific proportion 
—all having an important part in the chick’s diet—all finely ground 
and thoroughly mixed so that every mouthful is 100% effective. 


Baby chicks eat eagerly of this oatmeal ration which builds better 
blood, strong, capable organs, sound flesh and broad, deep bodies 
which denote the heavy consistent layer. After six weeks of this 
splendid growth-promoting diet, your chicks are ready for Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash. Remember that Quaker Ful-O-Pep Fine Chick Feed 
should be fed in conjunction with the Starter. 


Your Quaker dealer will gladly advise you on your poultry feeding 
problems. He can show you how to get better laying pullets and finer 
meat birds for less labor and less money by using Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Feeds. You'll find he’s a man worth knowing. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


REE You should have our latest booklet on the care and feeding of baby | 
| chicks. This new and authoritative work costs you nothing. Just write your | 





| Name 3 ; | 
| and 
Address 





1 Mae today to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 2 D, 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. | 
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50,248 eggs 
from 910 April-hatched pullets 


by midwinter 


‘Without any special care or attention, a pullet will lay the frst spring 

following her hatching date. It’s only nat::ral that she should do so. 

But the pullet that lays her first fall and winter ... she’s not fulfilling 

any command of nature. What she is doing is repaying her owner for 

the special care and attention he gave her while she was a baby chick 
and during her pin-feather days. 


THOUSANDS of pullets that lay the first fall and winter are repaying 
their owner for giving them Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min regularly. 
For many poultrymen have learned to rely on Pan-a-min to grow and 
develop their pullets into early profit. 

Here follows the record of a typical Pan-a-min flock. Starting with 
2000 day-old chicks early in April, 3 pounds of Pan-a-min was mixed 
with each 100 pounds of starting mash to build up vitality and to help 
the chicks avoid the little-chick ills. Pan-a-min was mixed with all 
their developing mash, and finally, in every pound of mash fed to the 
layers. 

At 10 weeks, 1975 of the original 2000 chicks were’alive and vigorous. 
Only 25 had died. The cockerels were sold ... 987 pullets remained. 

On the first of September, 77 culls were cut out. This left 910 
pullets. These were placed in laying quarters. 

In September these pullets laid 2698 eggs. And by the first day of 
the following February—midwinter—they had laid 50,248 eggs that 
sold for $1959.42, 

Charging all feed consumed from the beginning, the original cost 
of chicks, fuel for brooding, cost of Pan-a-min used—crediting eggs, 
cockerels and culls sold—this flock has produced $906.66 over and 
above all expenditures. 

Allowing credit for 910 hens valued at $1.50 each, there was a net 
profit on the first day of February—less than ten months from the day 
the chicks were hatched—of exactly $2371.66. This, mark you, before 
the average flock had started to lay inearnest. , 

If you expect your pullets to start laying ahead of the crowd, you'll 
have to commence now to speed them along to early maturity. Start 
now feeding them Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 

Remember, Pan-a-min does not take the place of feed. But no 
feed can take the place of Pan-a-min. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio, 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


AN-A-MIN 


A conditioner and mineral supplement 














The 
Guaranteed 
Protection 


RO-Tox:= 
Bird and Rodent Repellent $874"... 


A few cents worth of prevention will save you dollars and 
days of cure. Cro-Tox at the insignificant cost of eight to ten 
cents an acre, will absolutely insure you from loss of seed corn, 
and loss of time and labor in replanting. It takes only a few 
minutes to treat seed corn with Cro-Tox before planting. 
When so treated your cornis protected against damage by crows, 
pheasants, black-birds, squirrels, woodchucks, moles, gophers, wire 
worms, grubs and insect pests. Cro-Tox also prevents seed rot. 


CRO-TOX IS NON-POISONOUS 


It will not injure the corn. It will not kill birds or animals. It 
repells them: They will not touch seed treated with Cro-Tox. 
It is not necessary to dry seed treated with Cro-Tox, with lime 
or plaster. Cannot clog planter. 

ro-Tox is sold under an absolute money back guarantee, to 
do all that is claimed for it. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, agtoee pag and write 

us direct, enclosing $1.00 

wLOPZOL per each bushel of seed 

fice cutitdasietioraemteae corn you wish to treat. 

tor, will rid your home, Sold by seed, Drug and 
cribs, granary, barns, and Hardware Stores, 

poultry yard ofrodent pests. Be sure to get the 


Absolutely guaranteed..- - 
Can be used anywherewill genuine, look for the 
notdestroylivestock,poull mame Cro-Tox. 
try or domestic animals. A 
50# package will destroy 500 
a a, aloes wae sell 
ro-Tox will supply you 
with Topzol. 



































Made by 
Bonide Chemical Co.,Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 

















SHERIFF AMBROSE BUNTY— | 
“ARBITER” 


(Concluded from page 21) 
ing, but he still claimed the place of re- 
moval ought to have been to Marvin's 
own empty barn where danger of possible 
communication was absent. 








“So I said to him: ‘Let’s go into it thor- 
ough like. We know the day of the fire 
it was awiul cold, toocold for milk cows 
to stand around outdoors. That shed over 
there is pretty much like being outside in 
the cold rain. Its roof is leaky, big cracks 
are all about the walls, all the window 
glass. is busted out, and the doors just 
hang from one hinge. Marvit Anew all 
about its condition, and he also knew the 
barn of his neighbor was warm and com- 
fortable. 


“*You, Mr. Adjuster, should take all 
that into consideration, and further con- 
sider the honest intentions of Frank. He 
meant right about it. And you, Frank, 
you had no right to drive your cows 
across the road when you had some other 
place to stable "em. This seems to be one 
of tiiem cases where both of you might 
good-naturedly use some common sense. 

“‘Tt’s none of my funeral, unless you 
happen to ask me, and if you did, why, 
I'd say, settle on the cows for $400.’ 

“*Suits me,’ spoke up Marvin. ‘Me too,’ 
answers the adjuster. ‘Count me in as 
agreeing,’ I told ’em, and that settled 
that. 


“tT DON’T always have to be fire to 

disappoint someone, and it ain't. 
Sometimes it’s lightning, or tornado, and 
last summer it was hail. Greene County 
don’t have much hail damage to growing 
crops, but once in a while along comes a 
freak storm, and when it does hit, it-hits 
hard. We got one spot out on the river 
road in Avon Township where most of 
our hailstorms visit. Funny thing hap- 
pened out there last June. 

“An agent had sold hail insurance poli- 
cies to six Avon farmers, and sure enough 
their crops was hailed. A few days after 
the storm the company had an adjuster on 
the job. The first place he visited was 
Jim Courtney’s, and about an hour later, 
here come Jim wanting me to help him 
argue with the adjuster. 


of corn. He told the insurance agent to 
insure it against hailstorm damage at 
$30 an acre. A few days later, the agent 
gives Jim his policy and Jim, he tucks it 
away without giving it a going over. 

“When the adjuster arrives he shows 
Courtney that his policy insures 100 acres 
of barley instead of corn, and the funny 
part of it was, Courtney didn’t have any 
barley. The agent had made a mistake 
and wrote in barley instead of corn. 


“C\EEMS the insurance rate on corn hail 

coverage was 8 per cent, and on bar- 
ley 5 per cent. Five was what Jim had 
paid. I figured it out where Jim had paid 
$150 premium he ought to have paid $240. 
Well, to make it short, this is how I 
helped ’em settle the argument :— 

“First, the agent, being a representa- 
tive of the company, was somewhat re- 
sponsible for the mistake, quite a good 
deal responsible, seemed to me. We 
brought the agent out there, and. he ac- 
knowledged the blame as his. So, I said 
to the agent and the adjuster, ‘At 8 per 
cent, how much hail insurance would 
$150 buy for Jim?’- 

“They figured it out Jim would have a 
policy of $1,875. 

“‘Well,’ I told the adjuster, ‘that’s 
what you owe Jim, and that’s what he can 
collect. And after a lot of fool talk, 
that’s what the adjuster paid. 


“FNHEN all of us drove down the road 
to one of my farms where I had a 
tenant farming the place on shares, Har- 
vey Hill—a hard working boy at times, 
at other times a little bit shiftless with 
his work. Harvey had insured his 50- 
acre cornfield against hail damage too. 


“At my farm, the storm wasn’t as bad 
as it had been up at Courtney’s place; 
still, when we got out to the field things 
looked pretty tough. After looking about 
some, the adjuster agrees 50 per cent of 
the crop was gone, and we was about to 
agree on that kind of a settlement, when 
the adjuster comes to a halt about half- 





way across the field, and begins to scratch 
his head., .. |, PEW 


“Courtney was growing a 100-acre field ~ 


months. 





The Progressive Farmep 
“Right away, I felt something had bo. | 


bed up. Harvey was, as I’ve mentioned, 
a little slack with his field work; the 
corn was pretty weedy, hadn’t been tended 
to like it should. That half of the fielg 
we had been walking through was 50 Der 
cent gone all right, but the other half, be. 
ginning on a. single row, and running 
clear across the field, showed a hail dam. 
age of not more than 25 per cent, and at 
one end of that dividing row stood Har. 
vey’s corn cultivator. 


“The adjuster Says to Harvey, ‘Your 
corn hasn't been given much cultivating 
has it?’ : 

“ ‘No,’ says Harvey. 


“me 


When did you last use this cultiya- 
tor?’ asks the adjuster. 
“*Why,’ says Harvey. 
before the hailstorm.’ 
“*That accounts for it,’ replies the ad- 
juster. ‘Why you've got a 50 per cent loss 
on half the field, and a 25 per cent loss on 
the other half. What happened was, the 
last time you cultivated, because the 
ground was so weedy, you dropped your 
cultivator, shovels down about ten inches, 
ripped up the root system, weakened the 
corn plants, then along came the _hail- 
storm, and found this half of the field 


‘Just the day 


unable to stand the hammering from the’ 


hail like the other half stood it. Your 
poor farming has cost you 25 per cent of 
a 25-acre plot of corn, and I’m offering 
you a 25 per cent loss settlement on the 
whole 50 acres. Take it or leave it, just 
suit yourself. 

“ ‘Better take it,’ I told him, ‘before 
this fellow becomes any better acquainted 
with you.’ 

“Just goes to prove how shiftless farm- 
ing can hit a fellow more ways than 
one, eh? 

“Whether or not the lesson taught Har- 
vey anything for his own future good, I 
dunno. Anyhow, I hope it taught him to 
shed his farm equipment when he is 
through using it.” 


DoJouTh 
Landery fehoolfasson? 


The Testimony of Peter 


(Lesson for April 6, 1930: Matthew 16:13 to 
17:27.) 





I 

When and where did the incidents of this 
lesson take place? 

In the third year of Christ’s ministry m 
the summer of 29 A. D., near Caesarea Philippi 
in the extreme northern part. of Palestine. 

II 

When did Jesus go there with his disci- 
ples? 

After his 


adventure with the Canaanitish 


woman, Christ and his disciples made theif. — 


way to Bethsaida and continued on to Caesa- 
rea Philippi, the most northerly point. of 
Palestine visited by Jesus. 

Ill 

What was Caesarea Philippi? 

Caesarea Philippi was a city. rebuilt and 
beautified by Herod Philip and so named to 
distinguish it from Caesarea Stratonis on the 
coast. 


IV 

What did Christ ask his disciples? i 

“Who do men say that the Son of man is? 

Vv 

What answer did they make to him? 

Some said John the Baptist, come to life. 
Some said Elijah, or Jeremiah, or other of the 
prophets. 

VI 

What did Simon Peter say? 

Simon Peter said: “Thou art the Christ 
the Son of the Living God.” 

Vil 

How did Christ answer him? 

Christ responded that Peter’s answer was 
the rock upon which he 
church. 

Vill 

What conversation ensued? 

Jesus charged that his discip] 3 
no man that he was Christ. He begam 
teach that he was to die and to be * 
the third day. When Peter sought 1 
suade him, Jesus said: “Get thee 
Satan.” 


1X 
What did Christ start to preach af 
time? 
That he was to go to Jerusalem, SW 
the hands of priests and scribes, and ; 
cified—which came to pass within | 


It was on a rocky terrace, 1,150 feet | 
above sea level, at the base of Mt. Hermon 
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Kr adding flavor 
to food... or weight 
to cattle... get the 
right Diamond 


Crystal Salt 


ONS Crystal Salt is flaked. 
Like a snowflake, it dissolves 
instantly . . . permeating the roast 
or the soup or the vegetables 
through and through ... bringing 
out every bit of the delicious natu- 
ral food flavor. 


For live stock, too, pure, cool 
Diamond Crystal Salt is appetiz- 
ing. It encourages stock to eat the 
fall amount needed for health and 
good weight. 


There is also a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for butter-making, cheese- 
making, pickling, meat curing and 
allfarm uses. The Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan. 


© 1930 G. F. Corp. 





A product of General Foods Corporation 








WE SELL FOR YOU! 
Plants, Seeds, Poultry, Livestock, 
Hogs, Dogs, Sheep, Geese, Turkeys, 
Calves, Colts, Guineas, Machinery, 
Bees, Furs, Honey, Lespedeza, Hay, 
in fact everything saleble. 

Address: Adv. Dept. The Progressive Farmer 





BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
3917 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


Catch Fish! 


=, ink, Muskrats with 

our pading galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 

our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 

wan Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
TON SUPPLY co., Dept. E-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















GUARANTEED, jewelted, genuine 
Swiss movement. ACCURATE, 
Military model. Richly engraved 
life-time case. Radium dial Orig 
! inal price $14.49 
Reduced to - 
Paret earas 
ay on . pos' 
¥. H-316 NE 


e on arrival, 
‘ON. MASS. 









Money-Saving Opportunity? 
1 on an ‘olde Iron, —~ 
ition —tr, {it In ind 


for a a! 
Ng on this amazing short-time 


NEW uesting IRON 
Cuts Ironing Time in Half! 


akes ironing delightfully easy, cool 
+} any h Ends hot stove 





ts, 
lated, uniform 
. Guaranteed. 
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A_fitlle fevmon 


On Good ffealth 


By —M. Reesrir, M.D 
Four, Health Jobs for April 


PRIL is one of the loveliest months 

in the year—the time of opening 
buds and of April showers, with bursts of 
sunshine between them. 


“A gust of bird song, 
a patter of dew, 

A cloud and a rain- 
bow’s warning; 

Suddenly sunshine and 
perfect blue— 

An April day in the 


morning.” 

But we must re- 
member that the 
‘same sunshine and 


showers that bring 
the buds and ‘birds, 
bring also the insects 
that persecute us with their attentions 
and imperil our health with their poison- 
ous germs. Let’s be prepared to head 
them off. This starts me off with some 
important precautions we all ought to ob- 
serve this month :— 


a 
DR. REGISTER 


1. Again I say, look your screens 
over. If they are full of holes, put 
in new screens. If you have never had 
screens, give them a trial this year; you 
will be more than pleased. Screens pre- 
vent annoyance from flies and other in- 
sects and help to prevent a lot of sick- 
ness. 

2. Safety first! When walking or 
riding, “stop! look! and listen” before 
entering a thoroughfare. Last year, 31,500 
persons met death through motor vehicle 
accidents. The greater number of these 
deaths were caused by someone’s care- 
lessness. If you teach your child nothing 


else, teach him to be careful of himself |” 


and other people. 

3. It is not too late to be vaccinated 
against smallpox. The United States 
is getting into bad repute about so much 
smallpox, 38,000 cases being reported in 
this country last year. This is probably 
not more than 75 per cent of all the cases 
that actually occurred. There is only one 
country in the world that had more small- 
pox than the United States, that being 
British India, a country filled with su- 


perstition. Good parents, get busy and 
have your children protected against 
smallpox. 


4. Begin the spring with the right 
sort of “spring tonic.” This should 
consist of plenty of home-grown vege- 
tables and plenty of milk. This kind of 
tonic beats all the bottled tonics that you 
see advertised, even if you can get a dol- 
lar bottle for 79 cents. The bottle, the 
label, and the advertising constitute the 
biggest part of these so-called “health 
renewers.” 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





























“Men say a woman has got intuition 
because they're ashamed to admit she 
could be smarter’n them without some 
special help.” 

“I wouldn't say that Ella Mae tells 
stories, but the truth just don’t seem to 


a” 


suit her wintil she adds a little garnishin’. 


De Laval 






Cou 


Sold on easy terms or 
monthly installments. | 
See your De Laval | 
dealer or send coupon. ’| 
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HE original continuous discharge 

centrifugal cream separator . . . 

has led for 52 years in every 
important improvement .. . skims 
cleaner . . . is easier to turn and 
operate, and lasts longer than any 
other . . . has won over 1300 prizes 
the world over . . . has by far the 
most butter awards . . . used and 
overwhelmingly preferred by leading 
dairymen and creameries everywhere 
- » - more in use than all other makes 
combined . . . Four complete lines: 
Golden Series, Utility Series, Junior 
Series, Europa Series; giving a size. 
and style for every need and purse. 











The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. 6973 
New York, 16 Seosdway, 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
I would like full information on the follow- 
De Laval Separators (check which): 
Golden Series (Junior Series 
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.S. GOVT. JOB 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Positions, peying See month, can 
is book 


have this Y 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Me, 


EE. Gives locations, 





FOR NEW OFFERS by our advertisers... 
en write for their catalogs. 
money by it. 


R ‘ror OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS 


You'll save 




















Forty-one 
may get sore! 


41 muscles in one arm and 
hand...so easy tomake them 
lame from overstrain or 
overwork. And how that 
stiffness can hurt! Makes 
you feel “all in.” 









muscles that 















Torelieve stiff muscles quickly 
apply Sloan’s Liniment. 
Sloan’s warms the body like 
sunshine. Drives away pain 
Used in 13 million homes. Get 
a fresh bottle from your drug- 
gist today. 35c. 
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a - | WHY LET CALIFORNIA GET | ters of cooperatively produced’ mat 
| OUR POULTRY MARKETS? | quality. None but clean, fresh, and graded 


; ggs are allowed shippec 
THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL eggs are allowed to be shipped. Every 


“ OW are chickens and eggs?” we Case, flat, filler, and carton is new and 
‘ = asked Dr. B. F. Kaupp, professor clean. These Pacific Coast eggs sell on 
of poultry science in North, Carolina’s ‘their reputation and at top prices, The 
state college of agriculture. Our object poultry growers out there know how to 
‘ was to learn from Produce first quality eggs and their codp- 
him what we ought erative associations sell them at top 
‘ 3 to do now in order Prices after shipping them 3,000 miles.” 
ihe igi Rig i Value to be sure of chicken “Have you seen them sold in New 
: : money through the York?” 
aa year. 
—— Sy ae : 














BISY SNOT EE SR 


—— +o 


a OY OOS ee 


“Yes. I mingled with the buyers and 
saw the eggs sold in carlots. Listen here: 
it took longer to sell one ear of ‘South- 
ern eggs’ at 35 cents per di zen than it did 
to sell 8 to 12 cars of Pacific Coast eggs 
at 60 cents per dozen. Quality and uni- 
formity turned the trick for the Calj- - 
fornia producers along with volume ship- 
ments arriving almost daily. The buyers 
knew how, where, and when they could 
get top quality eggs and knew what they 
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| 


“That’s what’s wor- 
rying me, too!’ he 


c “ T, avi 
Consider these fence facts: 1. Wheeling Fenceis § shot age We ee 
made of full gauge wires of COP-R-LOY, the ¥ iv ta le ote eest-Septoe 
Copper Alloyed Steel—the steel with a proved ; DR. B. F. KAUPP where production 
record of longer life under all conditions of serv- | sala threatens to outstrip 
ice. 2. Whee ing Fence is armored with a durable a eal facilities for marketing. The greatest 
pore pane ey Ig a rig heel ee need is for three fattening and slaughter- 
ag Sin = Naa gg eg aoeg ing plans, one. each in. the mountains 
strength to ta wire to resist the strongest the egogcian gets coastal geo ae 
i : by eggs we need refrigeration in carlots. : : : : 
ee Sen oem” seed = om Bes W 8 noe were getting without inspection. That's 
full athe, wits 5 Wheeli a shew. gr The rest of our conversation follows:— the- beauty of codperative handling of 
waite tian ordinary fencing. aa teemiee weold “What’s the objection to the pick-up eggs, Codperation from the hens that 
hesitate to enjoy this Wheeling quality when : — cars that have been operated so nicely by laid the eggs on to the folks that ate 
he will save money in the end and get extra ay, X Sat} the Stat’ Department of Agriculture?” them and everybody satisfied with what 
<a a cite. ‘She X “They have been the greatest help we they got.” 
line thn Manes ts in Fence for you! y 4 . have had so far in the disposal of surplus 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY | ‘Gg stots. _ They, however, are lacking in | A TALK ON “LIVING AP am 
Wheeling, West Virginia sorting facilities—sorting for age, weight, 


| 
Bi hes: New Y i i Chi g “ 
| Soy ge ee eT eee and fatness. The-large markets that pay | HOME” BY ONE WHO DOES | 


Minneapolis Columbus, Ohio Ghiaiicttrain the best prices want even products—all a 
Detroit a es Moines Roofing alike. They cannot handle to advantage a \V HEN the Clover Community Club of 

/ oar ne rygies mixed lot of chickens—some fat, some Clover, S. C., invited Master Farmer 
half fat, and some poor. We are in need J. R. Reid-of Chester County to be the 
\ tected wit Able of even flocks, with every chicken just club’s guest, he discussed “Living at 
like every other chicken in that flock; and Home.’ The editor of the Yorkville En- 


\ 
a 
me. F ~proof, lightning- 
Cc in pel ws ee. we need a great many flocks just alike. quirer, York County’s “agricultural pa- 
J i ae ts 
COR UGATIN J nary 


This gives an even product to begin with. per,” quoted Master Farmer Reid as say- 
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+a a fa 
poh Then, when these are brought to the fat- ing some very pertinent things about 


eal 
3 Zi. qeumeesnes (Senor = ‘ 4 . 
= — | feropgbextrayearcot tening plants, just that degree of fatness present-day farming. Here are some of 





A iree service. ve es Sins 
aT ER can be added that is most economical and them :— 
Reg. U. S. Pat. O& that fits the demand; and at the packing 


; nliastotte t eeePagyesae™ “Farmers are to blame for the 
plant all classes can be separated—broil- sreater part of the present hard times 
ers, fryers, old hens, roosters, guineas, 


4 eas, among themselves. We got drunk on 
< jas Si f ied Ad Hong, turkeys, geese, ducks and even rabbits.” prosperity during the World War. We 
“77>, hag Pee -bot¢9? are now sobering and the ordeal is hard. 
woe this disturb the local markets: We made a lot of money when the world 
SERVE SOMEBODY EVERY DAY AND EVERYBODY SOME DAY Tt would by stimulating them. It wanted all we could produce and paid 
They are active little messengers waiting te serve you. would stabilize prices and in a great way good prices for it. Our present ie 
4 : overcome seasonal and regional extremes are due to our producing more than the 

Whe ou want extri 4 lassified ads to turn you 1 to CASH. A . « : Cae i 
Seber wants to lige want ee to Sg Tell ln ca aa of high and low prices. When. supply world will buy. We have stopped being 
Send us_your order for our next issue. Rates are given at the top of our classified exceeded demand, the surplus would go oeaggien We - just _ crowet 
yee, Far Sartor Gaermatiop wilip into storage for release when supply was rated nod = eg eo = “We head 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman || !ow—this is self-evident. There is no jg¢t py trying to make money first; we 
Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. Birmingham, Ala. doubt about the urgent need of picking should make a living first—a living for 
and sorting plants for the segregation of our families and for our livestock and for 

carlots of one kind of product.” the land. 


“WERE NOT “Is there an outlet in prospect?” Tiishere and weavchents. an 
D yy “An outlet! There isabundant demand blame, too. The present plight ‘ 
OING WELL for both dressed poultry and eggs. It is the farmers of the South is a gs 
“About two years ago we had in our brooder an unlimited demand. We are within the bese i ou yp ita i neve bere 
house about 4500 birds from 4 to 7 weeks lowing for half a century or more. en 


: ? sae : 
old. Some were not doing as well as we reach of 25 per cent of the consuming the farmer goes to see his merchant oF 


liked, and about 14 were not doing well at population of the United States, we can p; 5 in ats sked is ‘How's 
aa T dariad is foodies Poaats Pooley Rote pot : By banker the first question asked is et 
Lstor with the growing mash and in 3 or produce as good poultry and eggs as any your-crop?’ Crop means cotton and to 
care they wore Back to aor See ¥ other section of the country, and more bacco—nothing else. We don’t eat them. 
Ss e unds, you co t . . a ey f 
that egothing hed eves ‘bothered them.” cheaply than they can be produced in the They only stand for money. We have 
. J. Wharton, Mid, Trail Poultry North.” drifted into a ruinous one-crop money- 
Farm, Hurricane, W. Va. ra a crop system. Money from cotton will 
It will pay you to start right now to add What is the greatest need} not stick to the hands of the man that 
Regulator to the growing mash. See “Organization and increased production. makes it—not unless he makes a living at 
how the necessary food minerals, like The Pacific Coast is organized and co- home while he makes his cotton. 


iron, calcium, sulphur, phosphorus, | -:. . . ; It 
indies, chiociae, sodiam. hel build | OPerating to the extent of 10,000 large “Production costs too much. 


good strong frames, muscles, feathers, producers and 6,000,000 hens. They have must be reduced by saving labor sr rel 
nerves and sturdy vigor. 20 feeding plants with a capacity of ing the land more fertile. Why cu we 
See how the rare natural vegetable | 50,000, ample storage, and satisfactory One row of cotton at a time when “ bo 
tonics sharpen appetites and speed | shipping facilities.” cultivate two rows just as_well or - ‘i 
uniform growth by keeping digestion Gave ie } and in less time? Any farmer who 
in perfect order. What has the Pacific Coast poultry in- content to continue to farm on the ar 
Your dealer supplies Poultry Regu- | @“stry got to do with our market?” land, one-row plan should quit. It weal 
lator in several convenient sizes. See “Just visit our great Eastern consum- be better that he and his family go ¥ 
him without oer Get early broilers ing centers and you will see daily arri- the cotton mill or hire out to — j 
oho erg ote pre nse vals of carloads of Pacific Coast poultry wea will help him to become m 
oo Pcp dln. Anat rg products. If they can ship 3,000 miles “rf eae ee don't 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY and grow rich in the poultry business, fool with it. There will be no succes 
405 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, | what could we do with only 500 to 700 on the farm unless the man on the farm 
miles to ship? There is but one answer Joyes the soil and animals. Treat the soil 


to that question.” as if it were a living thing, Poor, . 
r; | “How do they do it?” has had most to do with agricultu a 
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zg : ression. There are sore places of 
“Simply by supplying the trade with the wan We have found out the way to 
SEE YOUR DEALER, IF HE CAN’T SUPPLY products they want and at the time they cyre them. Nature will do it cheaper ™ 
YOU, ORDER BY MAIL at amd ; “ag ain oC 
If your dealer doesn’t carry Regulator send Ww . it can be done other . We 


: : 1: : 1 
Bret 8 <i. sackage (enough for 200 Ibs. “Their products must be of high qual- fertilizers will not cure the trouble 


| ity?” can’t get along without commerci , 
as. P RATT FOOD COT A nis. Pe POULTRY REGULATOR bd tilizers, but you must build up 
al se 


Teese bonis tern anata inte... «. .Mtaniiial Pr toca cad “Yes, most assuredly; and, must be in to support the family and educate 
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AGOOD BUY 


You get the most for your money when 

buy an Aermotor. When you need a 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor if you know how good it is. 


The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 
and gives the best satisfaction. 

The owner of the outfit shown here 
says, “J bought this Aermotor in June, 
1926. There has not been a day that it has 
failed to run sometime during the 24 hours. 
Thave had to do no hand pumping at all.” 

| eee» The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is made to 
run,and Run and RUN. 
.... The frictionless 
Roller Guide gives the 
pump rod a direct ver- 
tical lift. 
....- Thereareno parts 
which need oiling oft- 
ener than once a year. 

The doubl. gears 
run in oil. The pitman 

bearings are automat- 
ically oiled at every 
stroke. The galvanized 
wheel runs steadily 
and silently in any kind 
of wind. 

The Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor is all that a first- 
class windmill should 
be. The Aermotor 
Comenny also makes 
the best pumps. and 
cylinders for use with 
windmills. 



































AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road ose Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





. SETS MEN UP IN PAINT 
BUSINESS 
$871.69 Profits in 30 Days! 


B. J. Davis, President of a large paint company, op- 
@ating two big factories has an amazing money-making 
opportunity for men who write him at once, Without 
capital or experience, he provides your own paint busi- 
ness and shows you a wonderful working method that 


has brought many $300 to $500 in a month, Charles 

lenmeyer, Colorado, made $871.69 in 30 days and 
got a car free of cost! Work full or spare time. Exclu- 
sive territory. To get full particulars without obliga- 


tion, write B. J. Davis, President, Davis Paint Com- 
pany, Dept. D-40, Kansas City, Mo. —Adv. 





How To Keep Turkeys 
From D Poultr 


Over thirty th om 
thousand tur: aise! ree 
used Ray-zem lust year. Sey Saieece 









i 
breeding stock as well as . 4 
growing birds and baby chicks 
ery Doultryman should have a 


of our new, turkey and chicken 
. It tells how to make a success 
Rap wurkeysand chickens and tells about 

~zem.Get your book today .It’s Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO, 994 Rice St. St. Paul, Minn, 











WeGLOVER time again for your dog. No doubt 
about his need... nor any doubt about how 
tail meet it. Dog lovers know too well the 
sh quality of GLOVER’S to risk a loved 
animal’s welfare on any other medicines. 
CHA ER’S Condition Pills or Iron Tonic 
a : igestive stimulant, <ppseines, 
GLOVER’S Round Wor 
f m Capsules or 
Fermifuge (liquid). Needed by puppies every 
. nth and by older dogs 2 to 4 times a year . 65¢ 
bs LOVER’S Laxative Pills clean out intes- 
> oa Prevent constipation . . - 65e 
ER’S Tape Worm Capsules to expel 
pe’ 
tape worm from puppies, dogs a foxes . 
Sold at drug stores, 
1g goods stores, 
direct on receipt of 


pet shops, kennels and sport- 
If dealer cannot supply, sent 
price. 


FREE: 104 page illustrated dog book, also 


vice by our veterinarian. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York,U.S. A. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 


ey 
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PICKINs: 


I—TROUBLE 
Prof. Quizzly—What is the commonest 
form of eye trouble?” 
Student—“‘Egotism.”—The Pathfinder. 


FLATTERER! 
Doctor (to fair patient): 
have acute appendicitis.” 
Fair Patient: “Oh, doctor, you flatter me.” 


WHY HE QUIT 
Nethersole: “Why did you quit singing in 
the choir?” 
Weathersole: “Because one day I didn’t 
sing and somebody asked if the organ had 
been fixed.” 


“You certainly 


STATION J-O-N-E-S 
The tired radio announcer came home af- 
ter a long day in the studio. The family 
gathered for dinner. The tired radio an- 
nouncer bowed his head to ask the blessing 
and all was quiet. 


“This is Mr. Jones speaking,’ he began. 
YUM! YUM! 
Daughter of Cannibal Family: “Say ma, 


I’m bringing a young man home for dinner.” 
Mother: ‘Well, don’t bring a tough one, 
that’s all.” 


THE TONIC 


Doctor—‘Your husband will never be able 
to work again.” 


Missus—“I’ll go and tell him. It will cheer 


’im up.” 
SOUNDS REASONABLE 
Teacher: ‘‘Which is farther away, Africa 
or the moon?” 
Small boy: “Africa.” 
“Africa? What makes you think that?” 


“*Cause we can see the moon and we can’t 
see Africa.” 


A HINT TO TAXI DRIVERS 


London chauffeurs enliven many a traffic 
difficulty with their wit and sarcasm. One 
London driver drew up, when he saw a 
pedestrian directly in his way and very po- 
litely inquired: 

“J say sir, 
plans?” 


may I awsk what are your 


NO MONKEY BUSINESS 


An Irishman got a position on the railroad 
as flagman at orie of the principal crossings. 
One day came the Pan-American about 
twenty minutes late. The Irishman held out 
his red flag and stopped the express. The 
engineer jumped off very much angered, and 
asked the Irishman why he had stopped the 
train when he knew they were twenty min- 
utes late. The Irishman replied “That’s just 
what I wanted to know. Where have you 
fellows been for the last twenty minutes?” 
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TOP-DRESSING 
with ARCADIAN means just 
ONE OPERATION | 


Unload Arcadian Nitrate of Soda right from 
the bag into your distributor or drill... and 
go ahead! Or scatter by hand, if you like that 
way best. 





There’s no need for pounding, regrinding 
or screening. Arcadian Nitrate always reaches 
you in peffect mechanical condition . . . fine 
and dry .. . because it is shipped in moisture- 
proof, triple-protection bags. A paper lining 
prevents Arcadian crystals from sifting through 
or sticking to the bag when you emprty it. 

Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is made from the air 
by the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation at 
Hopewell, Virginia, for The Barrett Company. 
An American product for American agriculture. 

It is high in nitrogen, and high in the results 
it brings. Guaranteed to contain 16.25 per 
cent nitrogen (19.77 per cent ammonia). 

Place your order for Arcadian Nitrate when 
you buy your mixed goods. 


ARCADIA 
OF So), 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 
Company 


TE 
wera 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Memphis, Tenn. 


.. NITROGEN from Nature’s own Source 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1930, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, | 








DAT AR BARBER SHO | 
Do BE HOMELY — - 
A UGLY FACE “TRACTS 
TENTION But DAT 

NIGGUH JES’ NACH'LY 
STAN’ ouT!s 


te ee 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Policemens had to sorter sub-jue Tom 
Whils’ he drunk las’ night—he thought 
dey’s fixin’ to tek him home to he ole 
"oman! 
































Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at the same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 


Write for horse book 4-B free. 


A user writes: “Had one horee with swell- 
ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
going sound and well.” 









OUR back if you 
¥ cap bugil your store for 
fess tnan $10, and you keep & 
the watch for your trouble! 
Solid gold effect case, 
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ABSORBINE 


Men Wanted 


Pay Bargain Sale Price 7: 
on asrival and postage. 
Your money. back 
aranteed and keep the 
watch, tool That's how sure 
1 am that you'll be delighted. 





GOODYEAR 3 
H309, Newton, MASS. \SS__ ender 


Send Watch, Knife and Chain. I Risk Nothing. 








We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. t us train you to be N 

expert automobil: bani id hel: . AMS cncseecerenececccesessssseseesssssssseseseee 
TSE vee Le com Vic wapvese tabek.” Wes fess bociick wate 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tomn, © Address ...... 6... cece cece cere ene eeeneeenetemeree 
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MY 
Up y 
| Bowed 7 IMPLE, efficient, reliable; for home, Y) y 








j 
Yi, Yoram MN | 
Y farm kk, camp or service station. Y, Yfyp l (= 
Y GY » park, P YD aM YY 
YB For d or shallow wells. Engine starts Upmann 
Y a ehe ae of a pedal; stops when tank is filled. 3M 
Y) Big, capacity. Economical to operate. Catalog sent free on request. 
THE F. B. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY = (1956) 
338 Orange St. World Headquarters for Pumps Ohio 
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Classified Ads 


EEE” 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Duroc pigs, ten weeks old, registered, $10. Butch- 
ering pigs. 8 weeks, $6. =~. A. Hicks. Evington, Va. 
RR tac th I an cra i Dm sen Bs 








CHAMPION DUROCS — THE GOOD 
DOING SORT — 100-POUND BOARS 
AND GILTS, REGISTERED, $25.00 TO 
$35.00. BRED SOWS AND GILTS, 
$65.00 UP. CURLES NECK FARM, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Guernseys 
Registered Guernsgys.—Bulls of best breeding ; ideal 








for ‘crossing with native and grade cows. Write for 
list. No females offered. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 
Holsteins 

Registered Holstein sire, 5% years old. Will sell 
or trade for young sire. Write for photograph and 
pedigree. ‘Tallassee Power Company, Badin, N. C. 

Goats 

Maltese Hornless Goats, 6 to 8 months old, $5 each. 

Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. C. 





Purebreds.—World’s best, heaviest milkers; pedigreed, 
registered. Pairs, trios, herds. Goldsborough’s Goatery, 
Mohnton, Pa. 


Two or More Breeds 


Offering Holstein and Guernsey dairy calves. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 








Dogs 
Shepherds, Collies, Fox ‘Terriers. Ricketts Farm, 
Kineaid, 
Hunting Hounds Half Price.—Payment plan. Supply 
Catalogue. Kaskaskia, DD18, Herrick, Illinois. 


Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Beagles, Dog Feed, Hunt- 
ing Horns, Remedies, Supplies. Catalog. Riverview 
Kennels, Ramsey, 

Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 























Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
Miscell 
iscelianeous 
Bees—Bee Supplies 

Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 

Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
—— 





‘Bees pay far better, low cost considered, than any other 


farm stock, if you keep them right. Do you want 
to keep your bees better? If so, we will help. Send 
for our free leaflet prepared by a Southern beekeep- 


ing authority 
better hives. 
how to start 
Root Company, 


how to transfer bees into 

free booklet that tells 
Address The A. I. 

Medina, Ohio. 


that tells just 
Also a handsome 
beekeeping right. 

112 Liberty St. 





Business Opportunities 


Try a more profitable 
glutted markets. Candies 


business, not affected by 
cost 14¢ to make, sell for 
60c¢, Start in kitchen. Only business requiring almost 
no cash. We teach (by mail) what to make, and 
how to sell. We furnish tools; free book explains. 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. A6917, Washington, D. C. 





Catalogs 
Buchanan's new catalogue free. 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
phis, 


Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 
Tenn. 


Clothing 


_All_wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. 
material. MacHenry Serge Co., 
St., Baltimore. Md. 





Free sample of 
106 West Baltimore 





Farm Machinery 
Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 





draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 
Fertilizer 
Demand Basic Slag (the 6 in 1 crop producer) for 
legumes, corn and spring crops. Write for folder. 
H. Brown, Distributor, Winston-Salem. 





Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. 
furs, remodel, clean and repair old 
nery, Mineral, Va. 


We also dye 
furs. Fur Tan- 





Hay 


Alfalfa-Clover. Delivered prices 
‘om Devin Hay Co., 192 North Clark Street, 
nois. 


For Sale.—Dairy 
juoted. 
hicago, 





Us 


Honey 


New crop pure table Honey, Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 











six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
Kodak Finishing 

Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 


film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Developed.—Special trial offer; any size kodak 








film developed 5c; prints 3c each, Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder 40c. Overnight — service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Lime 


Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Before buying Lime get our prices and free booklet. 
Low cost, best results. ‘‘It’s precipitated.’”” The ideal 
re or all crops. Marlbrook Lime Company, Roan- 
oke, Va. 








Of Interest to Women 


Wool wanted for custom work. Pure virgin wool 

mforter batting from your wool. Also Blankets. 
Write today for free samples and particulars. K. A. 
Maupin Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


For Sale.—Six pairs Ladies’ Rayon Hose, mill im- 
perfect but good quality in assorted colors, and splen- 
did for every day werr, and two pairs Ladies’ Rayon 
Hose, first quality, regular fifty cent hose, all for 
$1.50. Postpaid and satisfaction is guaranteed. Econ- 
omy Hosiery Compa 


ny, ro, N. . 
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fouth (@rolina Farm Jews 


By A. B. BRYAN 


A N AVERAGE of $51.39 profit per 
i acre was made by 689 farmers, 





making final reports in the five-acre con- 
test for 1929. 


They averaged 480 pounds 
of lint per acre, ata 
cost of 7.1 cents per 
pound, and $49.39 
per acre, reports R. 
W. Hamilton, ex- 
tension agronomist, 
in Extension Circu- 
lar 101, The Cotfon 
Contest — 1929, just 
published for free 





distribution. 

II 
A. B. BRYAN Saving double their 
cost in one sea- 


son, four two-horse cultivators help- 
ed McNair and Ward, Aiken County 








Of Interest to Women 


White Dobby 
R 


Broadcloth, short lengths; ten yards 
$1, postpaid. : 8 


Flack, Rutherfordton, N. 








Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 7. - 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








Printing 
envelopes, printed, $1. Womble Co., 
North Carolina. 


995 


220 


Siler City, 





Schools and Colleges 
Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 








Syrup 
New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; 
35 gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. 
ing Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


sample free. 
Cash Trad- 





Tobacco 
Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. 
5 nounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12, 
$2. Smoking: 50; pipe free. 26 Twists $1.50. 


50 Cigars $1.75. | Pay when received. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Ky. 


Chewing, 
50 








Want to Buy 


Boxwood bushes, dwarf. Sydney Elliot, 
Virginia. 


3elle Meade, 





for Frogs, 
Fish Co., 


Boys!—We pay 
Minnows, Crabs, 
Michigan, 

Old 
paid. 


big money 
etc. Day 


Worms, 
Port 


Bugs, 
Huron, 





used before 1880. 
information sent 
Evanston, Ill. 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let..us.train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Envelopes 
Interesting 
Asbury Ave., 


Splendid 


price 
postpaid. R,. I 


Rice, 








Situation Wanted 
Hustling married man, good reference, wants 
on stock or truck farm. X.Y.Z., Parkton, N. C. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 


Earn money gathering roots, herbs and plants of 
value; booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 

Salesmen.—To sell a complete line of Fruit Trees, 
Skewb ond Evergreens, etc. Virginia Nurseries, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Get our free’ sample case. Toilet Articles, 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

Agents.—Make 100% profit; 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


~ Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
mraree}erie Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond. Va. 


Pig profits: 
ucts, toilet 


work 








Concord 











Flavor- 
LaDerma 





Toiletries, Ex- 
Morgan Supply 


Soaps, 
etc. 








Looks like 
Bestever 














steady income; 
articles, soaps. 

needed. Sample case free. 

157, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Selling Like Blazes!—Beautiful Toilet Goods assort- 
ment at $1.75 with 24-inch Pearl Necklace free to 
your customers. 100% profit. Davis Products Co., 
238 North Ave., Dept. 640, Chicago. 


A paying position open to representative of char- 
acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. Write now for free book, 
“Getting Ahead.’”’ Tanners Shoe Co., 2414 C S&t., 
Boston, Mass. 


Agents.—Big ehance to make $9 daily introducing 
new ‘‘No-Bang’’ Door Check for screen doors and other 
house doors. Very low priced. Automatic. Banishes 
dise»se bearing flies, mosquitoes, bugs. Noiseless; safe. 
Every house needs two or more. Quick seller. Big 
profits. Best season now on. Write quick for terms 
of demonstrating sample. Elmwood Check Company, 
File 13514, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


our line of food prod- 
No cash or experience 
Write Linro Co., Dept. 




















The Progressive Farmer " 
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he ‘frend of the Markets 


HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 





peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago:— 


Fe re-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb...$0.057% $0.0534 $0.07% $ a4 
Potatoes, round white, cwt........... 2.45 B59: 85 1.14 
Hogs, average, cwt. ..... Dae er oar 9.90 10.50 10.75 8.13 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.64 12.18 11.66 7.01 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doZ. ......+++. 2314 27 ble i * 214, 
Frens, tee, 2... Rare t ee ger 27% 30 15Y, 
Butter, extras, 1B. ...005. 0... cs ee 37 34 34 49 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.08% 1.07% 1.4134 1.06%, 
COR INO PULENS UM. oss vas Sees es 00 4.73% $9414 58%, 
Oats: NO) 2°WAe,: OU os oe cos os PRS cis 4034 51% 424, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ......+++++ 18.50 17.50 20.50 16.20 
New York :— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. .......... .1580 1510 .2060 1252 
Potatoes, L. I. No. 1, 150-16. sack... 4.00 4,75 2.12% «nea 
Apples, York Imperial, bbl........... 6.50 5.62% aes ee 


* Fresh firsts. No. 4. No, 3. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of cotton by domestic mills 
the smallest for that month since 1922. 
used less cotton than in the same period of 


For 


in February, 1930, totaled only 495,000 bales, 
the seven months ending February, mills 
any of the three preceding seasons. 


February exports of 402,000 bales of lint cotton were the smallest for the correspond- 
ing month since 1923, and the seven months’ total was the smallest for several years 


with the exception of two seasons ago. 
The following figures show for the years 


indicated the number of spindles in active 


operation during February, consumption and_exports of cotton during February of 
each year, and also for seven months ending February 28:— 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Spindles in operation (in millions) .............eeee- 28.9 31.0 31.7 32.9 33.0 
(In thousands of bales) 
Consumption by domestic mills for February .......... 495 595 573 59 582 
Consumption by domestic mills for 7 months ending 
OES OO ria iaskcnporanes cavidand s cate en.saeanes - 3,815 4,042 4,200 4,019 3,746 
EES VAG RON DES Serica anwirs'esiatesyadene tele eons os 402 613 626 979 545 
Exports for 7 months ending February 28 ............ 5,293 6,190 5,091 7,565 5,927 








farmers, to make cotton more profitable 


last year. These machines costing $170 
saved the labor of two men for four 
months, $360 worth of labor. Each ma- 


chine cultivated 27 acres. With good care 
they will make further great savings for 
several more years. 


Ill 


“The Corn Contest—1929” 
cently publishéd as Extension Circular 
102. A summary of the records of 270 
contestants who completed the work 
shows an average of 252.7 bushels, at a 
total cost of $110.59, and a total profit of 
$154.21 on five acres. This is a profit of 
$30.58 per acre. The average yield was 
50.5 bushels per acre against the state 
average of 14.5 bushels. The per bushel 
cost was 49 cents. 

IV 


Flashes From Afield.—From county 
farm agents comes the following brief 
but big news :— 

Two thousand bushels of Coker’s Cleveland 
5 has been sold to York farmers at cost by 
the Springs’ Mills, which guarantee to pay 
market price for the cotton, says L. W. John- 
son. 


was re- 


Over 150,000 asparagus crowns have already 
been set and enough seed sowed to set about 
50 acres in Calhoun County, according to C. 
L. -McCaslan. 

With 17,000 pounds of vetch and Austrian 
pea seed bought and 300 bushels of lespedeza 
seed, Ralph W. Coarsey, Chester County, re- 
ports much progress in growing crops for 
soil building and forage. 

In Bamberg County W. H. Craven reports 
300 acres of cucumbers signed up for delivery 
to the packing shed at Denmark this season. 

In Abbeville County 20 farmers are sowing 
one acre each of lespedeza to try it out for 
hay and seed purposes, says Z. D. Robertson. 

In Dillon County R. W. Scott fed 21 hogs 
which made an average gain of 1.45 pounds 
per day, costing 5 cents per pound, says S. 
W. Epps. 

L. S. Carter, Williamsburg, reports five en- 
tries in the ton-litter contest, the litters rang- 
ing from 9 to 13. 


Virginia Farm lews 


By E. R. PRICE 








HE following are dates of important 
meetings to be held at V. P. I. this 
year :-— 
Institute of Rural Affairs, July 29-August 1. 
State Farmers’ Institute, July 29-August 1. 
Virginia Homemakers’ Association, July 29- 
August 1. 
Rural Ministers’ Short Course, July 22-Au- 
gust 1. 
Meeting of Instructors in Vocational Agri- 
culture, July 1-4 and July 19-21. 
Four-H Boys’ and Girls’ Short Course, July 
21-26. 


Rally of Agricultural 
June 17-19. 

Annual Conference of 
Virginia, June 17-19, 


Seven community clubs have been 
erganized in one month by the county 
farm and home demonstration agents in 
Alleghany County. “Organization” has 
been the slogan in Nelson County during 
the month. The county has been divided 
into nine communities to work on the 
organization plan outlined by B. L. Hun- 
mel, organization specialist, extension 
division. 

Ill 


More Farm and Home Agents— 
The board of supervisors of Wise Coun- 
ty at its March meeting made an appro- 
priation for the employment .of a farm 
demonstration agent effective April 1 
On the same day the supervisors m 
Washington County, one of the best 
counties in Southwest Virginia, budgeted 
$1,000 to employ a home demonstration 
agent, effective July 1. 


High School Students, 


Future Farmers of 





































NATIONAL SEED AND FERTI- 
LIZER LOANS 


EFORE this issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer is published, it is likely 
that all arrangements will be completed 
for the long pending national appropria- 
tion for helping distressed farmers buy 
seed and fertilizers. The total loan caf 
ries $7,000,000 for six Southeastern 
States and several Western States. Help 
will be given only to farmers who stif- 
fered severe crop losses last year and 
who cannot now provide either cash or 
credit arrangements for buying fertilizer, 
seed, etc. The maximum amount that 
can be lent to any farmer is $2,000. The 
maximum amount that can be lent on it 
dividual crops is as follows: Cotton, 
per acre; corn $4; tobacco $15; tf 
$20. Crop lien security will be required 
and interest charged at 5 per cent. 
The general loan will be handled 
through the seed loan office, Columbia 
S. C, with L. E, White in charge. I 
each county, however, machinery will be 
set up for handling the loans in ve 
much the same way as was done last year 
in the case of relief for South 
appl 
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flood sufferers. . 

Full information can be had of 
cation to the county farm agent OF & 
county. 
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Vi-tal-ize 
All Feeds 


You can easily vi- 
talize JOU E poultry, 
Feeds with A, B, 
and D vitamins, 
by simply mixing 


; co 
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—Lowers Mortality 
-—Encourages Rapid Growth 
-—Prevents Leg Weakness (Rickets) 


Conkeys Starting Feed now comes already VITALIZED 
with Conkeys Y-O, ready to feed. Just right for Baby 
Chicks 48 hrs. to 6 weeks old. Each chick gets correct 
amount of food elements needed to keep the bowels 
open, the digestive tract healthy and free ft 


Yeast and Cod Liver 0il—Rich in Vitamins 
Conkeys (the original) Buttermilk Startin, 
now better than ever because Conkeys Y-O adds an 
abundance of Vitamins A and D o 
sealed and held with the B vitamin of Brewers’ Yeast. 
When Conkeys Y-O is included in the mash, as in 
Conkeys Buttermilk Starting Feed, there is minimum 
mortality, the chicks make ‘amazingly rapid growth 
and have no rickets (leg weakness). 


If your dealer can’t supply you with Conkeys oh por 


‘om disease. 


Feed is 
Cod Liver Oil 














them with Con- > == write us for full information and we shall see that 
keys Y-O. Write are ee ama Mills at Cleveland, Ohio, Toledo, O in, 
for prices. smaftif GECONKEY CO, Nebraska City, Neb., and Dallas, Texas, enable us to 
economically serve the nation. (384) 
THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
6742 Broadway CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AAA AAA BAA AAA NAAN AAAAAAAAAI 
ee PUREBRED LIVESTOCK PUREBRED BAB BABY CHICKS — 
(AY ROHERES KENTUCKY .S\, BABY CHICKS 





— > 


SALE 


34 TESTED 


AYRSHIRES 
April 24, 1930 


PINEHURST, N. C. 


Freshened Aug., 1929- Feb., 1930. 
Official tests here show: 





10 cows over 50 pounds, 
cent, daily. 

ll cows over 40 pounds, 4 per 
cent, daily. 

1 mature cow under that 
amount. 

12 first-calf heifers, milking 20 
to 35 pounds daily under ad- 
verse conditions. 


4 per 


These cattle had a long, hard jour- 
ney, 24 head being bought in New 
Hampshire and Canada for our 1929-30 
business after 4 weeks’ inspection cov- 
ering 8 or 10 states and Canada. Bal- 
ance, our breeding, but kept in moun- 
tain pastures heretofore. Next tests 
should show 22 cows, 10,000 to 13,000 
we 12 nae, 8,000 pounds at least; 


all 4% milk 
Individual records (official) since 
= freshenings to April 23 given at 


he acclimated, negative to abortion 
ng test, T. B. free. 


Send for Catalog 


Pinehurst Farms 
PINEHURST, N. C. 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. 


i. 8. DUNLOP, Manager. 
| yy 














SENT C. 0. D. 


) Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
own places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells allabout our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices, Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


CHICK THAT PAY 


THE BILLS 


aaa | Fs FY Le BACILLARY 
Under leita ot N. C. Dept. a Agriculture and 
bred for high egg production as well as Standard qual- 
ifications. Only TWO BREEDS, 8S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Real Quality Chicks 
at Hatchery Prices. 


BECKWITH POULTRY FARM, Acme, North Carolina 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


From the finest laying flocks 
of 13 popular varieties. Easy to 
raise. Special discount on ear- 
ly orders. Send for 1930 cata- 
log. See how others have suc- 
ceeded with our chicks. Post- 
paid. Riverside Hatchery & 
Peslry Farm, Rt. 4B, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 

















Ss. c. Rocks and Reds 


we. and Tanered Strn. 100 500 
a w. err x74 $12.00 $57.50 $110 
3" Brown Leghorns ........ 2.00 57. 110 
14. “0 67-50 130 





Assorted Chicks . 
100% eheas safe delivery guaranteed. 
his ad, or write for circular. 


J.N.NACE POULTRY FARM pi cu292.%: ra. 
S.C. White Leghorn Chicks 


From Larger Leghorns. N. C. Dept. Agri. 
says our flock is free of B.W.D. Blood 
tested of course. Ten pullets laid 2,479 eggs 
in Ala. Contest. 210-314 egg males head all 
pens. Only few chicks left for April. New 
prices effective May Ist, write. 


HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


eae from 





























WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


from America’s best blood lines with size, 
type and laying qualities unsurpassed. 
Thousands of strong, vigorous, purebred 
chicks ready for shipment every week. 
Illustrated catalog free! 

Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
Box 16 Ensley, Ala. 





—_—_—_—..... 
RED POLLS» 


RED P POLL CATTLE ° THE MEAT AND 
Butt MILK BREED 
Durpose neneifers for sale. Our herd ig strictly dual 
Milk and Dutterta s Sood beef form and high producers of 
REYNOLDS-L 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North tt gated FARMS 








Read Our Classified Ads 














Blood- Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES 
Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
bred, culled and inspected chicks. No advance in 
price. Write today for prices. 307 egg blood 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 














PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 






(425R) 35 











“ OVERSIZE ; 


CHICKS 44 


FROM CERTIFIED : 
HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS ** 


If you want larger stronger stock, more eggs, 
more meat, and more profit, raise Sieb’s “Oversize” 
chicks. They are all from guaranteed pure —_— flocks 


of the world’s 
bred for the Business man or woman that raises poulter for profit. 


WHY SIEB CHICKS PAY BETTER 


It costs just as much to raise a chick that weighs 6 lbs. at 6 months old as it does a 
Sieb chick that weighs 8 lbs. at 6months old. It also costs just as much to raise a 
chick that lays 60 to 80 eggs per year as it does a chick that lays 200 or more 
Be ryear. We have spent huge sums of money developing the Finest Pure Bred 
uality only—breeding and improving that one quality from year to year, making 
rger, mature quicker, and lay better, until they have reached perhaps 
the highest degree of perfection as money makers. Our great capacity of over 
fi of one quality only cuts down cost and — us to give you 
le at prices even less than many hatcheries charge for 2nd & 3rd grade chicks. 
catalog or order from this ad. 


them grow 


this supreme 
Send for 


PA 


ARARAAY 


Ae 


} 


fiom per year and b: 


—s 6.26 
E ey Light kaauets 4.75 
SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 170 


finest Blood Lines. These 





100% live delivery guaranteed. 


PRICES PREPAID 26 60 100 
Wh ft. Legs. $6.76 

Bt. Rocks 6.76 

R 6.75 

7.26 
7.28 
6.75 


ee: 
OCOmda0W— 


Members Int’l. & Ill. B. C. P. Association 
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LINCOLN, 
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eggs 





1000 





iLL. 























Official State Label. 
Rocks, Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons. 








Leghorns, Wyandottes, and 
Hatching every week. 


Write for Catalog, stating breed B. 
and quantity desired. 


*“‘It Pays to Buy Good Chicks—The Better 
the Chicks, the Better It Pays!’’ 


Massanutten Farms Hatchery 


MASSANUTTEN STATE 


CERTIFIE 


Chicks 


Every Breeder Blood Tested by Virginia 
Department of Agriculture. 


Every Chick Certified and shipped under 


PAY 


are doing fine; 
Reasonably priced. 


W. D. 


D 


RAISES 582 OF 600 CHICKS 


“The first lot of R. I. 
some weigh 
pounds and have only lost 3 out of 
the 300. The Rocks are doing good 
and I have only lost 15 out of 
the 300. Have seen no traces of 
in any of them.”—T. 
W. H., Washington, D. C. 












Red chicks 
1% 








— Box 3560, Harrisonburg, Va 
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Let’s Really Get Some | 





Nd Pure-Bred Poultry—Now! 











Brooding’’ 


CHICKS C.0O.D. 


accompanies 


NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY (FOR 16 YEARS), 


EIQuoAwsr Sy perc KS 


GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY 











See these attractive prices on return Per 25 50 100 500 1000 - 
mall shipments Pay yOu noted | Rox. Beds and Wh, Rox.$3.75 $17.00 $12 $57 $110 
sata seg ‘et . Wh., Bf. Orps.,” Wyan. 4.00 13 60 115 
laying varieties by the South’s old- | | G 5.00 ' ed 7 73 143 
est and largest producer of good ersey Giants ou bh 28 r4 
chicks, Nearly every flock bloodtest- Br. and Wh. Leghorns.. 3.50 6.50 12 55 110 
ed and state inspected. Now’s the Assorted for broilers... 3.00 5.50 10 48 95 
time to refill your brooders. Attractive and helpful catalog free. Book, ‘‘Baby Chick 


each order. Wire if you’re in a hurry. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 



























All from purebred, free range 


and 100% live delivery, post- 
age paid to your door. 
= with your, order and we will | Heavy 
pc. O. Catalogue free. |All breeds. mined. 
FHOUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., 


Our Season Prices on Hi-Grade Chicks 


flocks. We guarantee full count} Bd. Rocks and Reds $4: ’o 7:3 = st sor" +4 
White Wyandottes .. 
Send | White hegheree eRe 


ry 73 +00 53:30 
3.50 6.50 12 57.59 
3.25 5.50 i’, m7 
. TROUTVILLE, VA 











anteed. 





White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas. 4.65 8. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons..... 5.00 9. 
aereng Wine Ce a onc sence weiswerdenc 5.2 9. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns and Anconas. 8.75 6. 
Senne BONNE | ok 0 cdiens sadasds nee case neabs 044069609 3.75 _ 6. 
THE PALMER HATCHERY, SHE 


SUPER QUALITY « CHICKS 


Just the kind you want right when you want them. 
50c off on each 100 ordered 30 days in 
this ad or write for FREE 


Barred and White Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... 


advance, 








100% alive delivery guar- 
Order 
catalog and complete price list. 


na 
tare) 

Bye 
wn 
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wWANIS 
OWnMowe 


YVILLE, TENN. 








direct from 


500 =—s«1,000 
8. 85 $72.85 $139.00 
6.00 75.00 143.00 


12.35 8.75 112.50 
3r. 50. 112.50 










guaranteed. 


100% 
COCOLAMUS POULTRY FARM, 


live delivery 


COCOLAMUS HUSKY CHICKS 





Order now and avoid disappointment 25 50 100, 
ive i ote? By Ba ee be 14 ie Vigorous, Strong, Easy to Raise. Reds, Rocks and 
‘acne eecoa wrate “"* 400. «67°50 14.00 | Leghorns. Catsiegue bie A an = extras in each or- 
'. Rhode Islind Reds 4.00 7.50 14.00 No orders held 
Light Mixed: $9.00, 100; Heavy Mixed: $11.00, 100 | ORAFT HATCHERY, STUARTS DRAFT, VIRGINIA 
Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 Lots 


Electric Hatched Chicks 














Parcel post prepaid. 
Box F, Cocolamus, Pa. 








white eggs. Hatching 





proval. Write for free catalog 
| George B. Ferris, 930 Unien, 








PUREBRED POULTRY __ 


WHITE Sired by pod steed moles, | scende to 880 ene, 
ew low prices. cl pme: 
LEGHORNS anteed to outlay others or part of your 
money refunded. Big Gee White 
8 week old pullets. Hens and 
males half price after “May lst. Shipped C.O.D. on ap- 
and special price bulletin. 

















. Tecords to 320 eggs. 


Leghorns that lay big 





At druggists, or 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 


—p_]] One Drop 


Bourbon Poultry Medicine 


for each chick daily, in drink or feed, stim- 
alates appetite, aids digestion, regulates the 
vowels, promotes health, 
disease infection. On the market 25 years. 
Small size 60c, half-pint $1, 
sent by mail postpaid. 


Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 





lessens chance of 





pint $1.50. 


“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
1 Thomas Camphell, 1777-1844 ] 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from over- 

induigence, if you would 

maintain the modern fig- 
ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will bring modern figures 
or cause the reduction of flesh. 
We do declare that when tempt- 
ed to do yourself too well, if 
you will ‘““Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence, main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 





\GARES tw 
as a It’s toasted’ 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against. coug 

















